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EVERAL instances of recent railway legislation indicate that 
the departments of the railways most directly affected by 

the legislation are not always consulted as freely as would seem 
advisable in presenting to the legislators the railway’s side of the 
case while such legislation is pending. The interests of the rail- 
ways as affected by state laws are naturally left to the legal 
department, and the other departments have scant means of 
knowing what legislation is pending except when they are ad- 
vised by representatives of that department. When such mat- 
ters are dealt with in a strictly legal manner some of the prac- 
tical considerations which would be most seriously affected by 
the proposed law may occasionally be lost sight of. As an il- 
lustration, a law regulating clearances was recently enacted in a 
western state which imposes some unnecessary hardships on the 
railways within that state. After the enactment of the bill it 
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was explained in defense of the action by those who had been 
active in drawing it, that no objection to the requirements con- 
tained had been made by the legal representatives of the rail- 
ways. It was found, however, that the first knowledge of the 
proposed legislation that was received by the engineering de- 
partment of one of the largest railways affected came after the 
bill had passed, which was too late for objection to be heard. 
It is recognized that this is not the general rule, and much credit 
should be given the Special Committee on the Relations of Rail- 
way Operation to Legislation for the activities that it has under- 
taken in keeping its supporters advised of pending legislation 
and in getting practical railway men from interested depart- 
ments to present their side of the question to legislators. The 
above example shows, however, that there is still room for more 
active co-operation, particularly with the engineering department. 


HILE the maximum ton-miles per hour per dollar of ex- 
penditure is the prime concern of all operating and me- 
chanical officers, there is one officer, linking the two departments, 
with whom the accomplishment of this result is a most direct 
and exclusive duty. The traveling engineer’s efforts are devoted 
to seeing that tonnage trains are moved with the greatest possible 
despatch and with the least cost for operation and supplies. After 
a train is once started on the road, the success of its trip depends 
very largely on the knowledge and ability of the engine crew and 


on the condition of the equipment given them to operate. The 
traveling engineer is to a large extent responsible for both. It is 


generally recognized by successful managers that effective super- 
vision is the greatest aid to the highest efficiency in any line of 
endeavor. This is probably more true in connection with handling 
trains at the present time than ever before. Greater efficiency in 
operating trains is also more necessary now than ever before. 
Not only have the wages of the engine crew materially increased, 
but the locomotives are larger, important new devices are con- 
tinually appearing and length and weight of trains are increasing. 
These all demand greater efforts from the traveling engineer than 
ever before. If results are to be obtained from the increased 
labor cost, more expensive equipment and larger trains, even more 
effective supervision of the engine crew must be given than is 
at present usually the case. The mystery of why locomotive 
appliances are more efficient on some roads than on others can 
often be explained by a knowledge of the number of engine 
crews or the number of engine miles a month for each traveling 
engineer on the division or system. It is impossible for a single 
man to effectively supervise a larger number of crews than he 
can ride with frequently. While this statement may seem to 
be almost axiomatic there are by no means a few managements 
that expect a single traveling engineer to train and direct 50 
or more road crews. This makes it impossible for him to see 
any particular crew more than once a month as an average. 
With between 20 and 30 road crews a traveling engineer can 
produce results which will quickly make clear the importance of 
his position. An increase in the number of ton-miles per dollar 
expended will be assured if the traveling engineer is given a fair 
chance. 


HE desire of traveling engineers to do their part in prepara- 
tion for greater accomplishments could not be better illus- 
trated than by the attendance, interest and activity of the mem- 
bers attending the Traveling Engineers’ convention held in Chi- 
cago last week. At almost no time were there less than 200 mem- 
hers in attendance at the meetings and frequently there were over 
300 present. Although there were but five reports presented for 
discussion and there were two sessions held on each of the four 
days, except the last, in practically every case it was necessary to 
cut off the discussion by a motion. The members seemed to be im- 
hued with the idea of giving all the information they could from 
their own experience and of absorbing the maximum amount 
from the experience of others. The discussions were refresh- 
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ingly frank and no hesitation appeared in freely criticising meth- 
ods or devices. The conventions of this association are unique 
in the fact that the members have no hesitation in saying ex- 
actly what they think. If their experience has been unsatis- 
factory, they are not at all backward in relating it and asking 
for an explanation of their failure. As might be expected with 
this spirit prevailing, much practical information appeared. All 
of this is evidence that the traveling engineer proposes to pre- 
pare himself to give the best results. It now remains, in many 
instances, for the managements to show an inclination to take 
full advantage of the opportunity. 
BROTHERHOOD INTERFERENCE 
DISCIPLINE. 


HE charge has often been made by railway officers that the 
railway labor brotherhoods interfere with proper and need- 
ful disciplining of employees. The allegation sometimes has been 
denied by the spokesmen of the brotherhoods. W. G. Lee, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, recently has 
sent out a circular letter to the operating officers of the rail- 
ways of the United States ‘and Canada, which because of its di- 
rect bearing on the question of railway discipline, ought to 
be brought to the attention of the general public of these two 
countries. 

Before giving the contents of Mr. Lee’s circular letter, let us 
state some facts regarding the relations between the public, the 
railway managements and the employees which would seem to 
be incontrovertible. The railway is engaged in rendering a 
service to the public. The public holds the officers of the rail- 
ways responsible for the way in which the roads are operated. 
The officers cannot operate the railways so as to satisfy and 
promote the welfare of the public unless they can procure the 
obedience of employees. In order to protect the legitimate in- 
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terests of the employees they have organized unions; and in 


furtherance of their purpose the unions have secured the making 
of contracts or agreements between the employees belonging to 
them and the railways which are technically called “schedules.” 
Differences of opinion sometimes arise as to the exact meaning 
of the schedules. These lead to conferences between the offi- 
cers of the roads and the representatives of the employees at 
which interpretations of the schedules are adopted. If a differ- 
ence of opinion arises between an officer—for example a train- 
master or a train despatcher—on the one hand, and a trainman, 
on the other, as to what the interpretation of a schedule means, 
as the trainmaster or despatcher is the superior of the trainman 
it would seem to be the latter’s duty to obey orders, and then, 
if he sees fit, to report the matter to the grievance committee of 
his brotherhood, which, in its turn, if it sees fit, can take it up 
with the officers of the railway. To lay it down as a principle 
that an employee, when he differs from his superior officer re- 
garding the meaning of the interpretation of a schedule, may 
and should refuse to obey his superior’s orders is to lay down a 
principle of anarchy. 

Attention is now invited to Mr. Lee’s letter and the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, copies 
of which he has sent out to the railway officers: 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, August 1, 1913. 
other Operating Officers, Railways of the United 
States and Canada. 

Dear Sir: In Eleventh Biennial 
Convention of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, held at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., May 19 to June 4, I refer for your consideration copies of two 
resolutions adopted at the fourteenth and fifteenth days’ sessions, pertaining 
Very respectfully yours, 

W. G. Lee, 


General Manager, or 


accordance with action taken by the 


to alleged scheduic violation. 


President. 


(14th day’s proceedings, page 147.) 
Wuereas, The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has, at great expense 
and effort, through its General Grievarce Committees, negotiated schedules 
governing rates of pay and working conditions for men employed in train 
and yard service on various lines of railroad in the United States and 
Canada; and 
Wuereas, There appears to be a determined desire on the part of certain 
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officials to misinterpret or violate articles in schedules thus made; there- 
for, be it 

Resolved, That the Eleventh Biennial Convention go on record as .in- 
structing its officers and the General Committees of the Brotherhood to 
strenuously oppose, in every consistent way, the action of such railroad 
officials as violate schedules; and, be it 

Resolved, That our organization go on record as instructing its members 
to carry out contractual and authorized instructions of railway officials, 
while at the same time maintaining the position that the General Grievance 
Committees of the Brotherhood will not be disposed to accept without ques- 
tion the statement of a railrcad official than one or more of our members 
have been insubordinate, when, as a matter of act, the alleged insubordi- 
nation has been nothing more than an insistence that schedule language 
should be literally adhered to; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent over the President’s 
signature to General Managers of all railroads in the United States and 
Canada. 


(15th day’s proceedings, page 164.) 

Resolved, That when interpretations of schedules are agreed to between 
railway officials and the authorized General Grievance Committees of the 
Brotherhood and said agreements as interpreted are ordered violated by 
railroad officials, that such instructions shall be considered unlawful and a 
refusal on the part of our members to carry out such instructions shall 
not be considered insubordination. Further, that General Grievance Com- 
mittees of the Brotherhood are instructed to protect members: disciplined 
on account of their failure to carry out such illegal instructions. 

The italics, which include the most important part of the mat- 
ter quoted, are ours. If employees seek to live up to the let- 
ter and spirit of the resolutions, what must be the results? The 
intent of these resolutions is to divorce responsibility and author- 
ity—a thing that has never yet failed to produce evil results. 

The stand taken by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in 
these resolutions is so obviously contrary to fairness and rea- 
son, and so clearly designed and adapted to interfere with the 
maintenance of the discipline which is necessary to efficient and 
safe operation of railways, that it must receive unqualified con- 
demnation from every fair-minded person. It is on a par with 
the communication sent on September 2, 1911, by Warren S. 
Stone, Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, to the members of the latter organization on the Harri- 
man Lines, the Illinois Central, and some other roads on which 
there was a strike of shop employees. There were a number 
of men on these lines holding official positions who retained 
their memberships in the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers; and Mr. Stone said in his letter that “members holding 
official positions cannot do the work or take the place of 
strikers without violating the laws of the organization.” In 
other words, he sought to give orders to officers of the roads 
which they could not obey without disobeying the orders of 
higher officers of the roads. These incidents illustrate the 
ever-increasing arrogance of some of the unions and _ their 
leaders. If the officials of railways cannot secure the implicit 
obedience of employees to their orders how can they be held 
responsible by the public for the results of their railway 
operation? 

It is to be hoped that the managers of the railways will 
meet squarely the issue raised by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen; and that every employee who, in accordance 
with these resolutions, refuses to obey the orders of any of 
his officers, will be summarily and finally discharged from 
the service. The right of officers to have their orders obeyed 
should be maintained even though in order to do so it is 
necessary to go through a bad strike. The lack of proper 
discipline is the greatest curse of railway operation in Amer- 
ica. It is the main cause of railway accidents; it is the 
main cause of the preventable wastes in railway operation; 
and when the brotherhoods, instead of co-operating to im- 
prove the conditions, assume openly an attitude that is 
adapted to aggravate them, they lose their claims to public 
confidence and respect. Perhaps it is not without signifi- 
cance that it is the organization which has been promoting 
full crew legislation in the pretended interest of safe opera- 
tion that now adopt resolutions which are adapted to fur- 
ther impair the discipline that is most esesntial to 
operation. 


safe 
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THE DECISION IN THE MANUFACTURERS RAILWAY 


CASE. 


HE most important work that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has done has been to reduce unfair discrimination 
by railways between shippers. In the long series of opinions by 
the commission regarding unfair discrimination, few have been 
as important as that recently rendered in the case of the Manu- 
facturers Railway Company et al versus St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway et al. The Manufacturers Railway is 
owned by the same interests that control the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Association of St. Louis. It was originally constructed 
to replace the horses and wagons which had previously been 
used for hauling this concern’s raw materials and products be- 
tween the railways and its plant. Later, the railway, which at 
its inception, was merely a plant facility, was taken over by a 
separate corporation controlled, however, as already indicated, 
by the same interests that control the brewing company. The 
Manufacturers Railway demanded from the trunk lines allow- 
ances from their rates for switching cars between their lines 
and the industries located on its tracks. These industries in- 
clude some not controlled by the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Association, but the evidence showed that about 76 per cent. of 
the total traffic of the railway is handled for the brewery, and 
that approximately 85 per cent. of the total business within the 
immediate zone of the brewery’s buildings is handled for it. 
Prior to March, 1910, the trunk lines made allowances to the 
Manufacturers Railway of from $3.50 to $5.50 per car. On the 
date mentioned these were canceled. The Manufacturers Rail- 
way then appealed to the commission for an order requiring the 
trunk lines to pay it $4.50 per car. It based its appeal on the 
ground that it rendered a service to the trunk lines in delivering 
them traffic originating on its rails which was worth this amount, 
and that as the trunk lines made similar allowances to other 
terminal railways it was an unfair discrimination for them to 
refuse to make the allowance to the Manufacturers Railway. 
The commission found that the railways had in the past made 
allowances to the Manufacturers Railway because the interests 
that owned both it and the brewery had used the large traffic of 
the latter as a club with which to coerce the trunk lines. It 
decided that the Manufacturers Railway is a common carrier and 
that the payments formerly made out of their through rates by 
the trunk line were “absorptions in compensation for services 
rendered to the trunk lines and were in no sense divisions of 
joint rates as for services rendered for the shippers served by 
the railway.” “In the absence of an undue discrimination with 
respect to these absorptions the commission could make no law- 
ful order with reference thereto,” and “the defendant trunk lines 
in delivering freight at the St. Louis rate to points on the rails 
of the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis and in refus- 
ing to bear the expense of similar delivery by the (Manufac- 
turers) Railway upon the rails of that carrier are not subjecting 
the shippers located on and served by the (Manufacturers) Rail- 
way to undue prejudice and disadvantage.” In holding thus, the 
commission evidently had in mind the fact that the Terminal 
Railroad Association is controlled by the trunk lines themselves, 
and that therefore delivery on it is in effect delivery on the rails 
of the trunk lines themselves, while the Manufacturers Railway 
is owned by separate interests, and therefore delivery on its rails 
is delivery to a point beyond the rails of the trunk lines. 
furthermore, the trunk lines had canceled their allowances to 
other industrial railways in St. Louis as well as to the Manu- 
facturers Railway. In the circumstances, the commission found 
that the only lawful order it could make would be one for the 
stablishment of joint rates if the conditions warranted such 
ction. Under joint rates “that part of the service performed 
y the (Manufacturers) Railway would be in the contemplation 
f the act a service performed for the shipper to be paid for by 
‘he shipper.” The commission, therefore, held that the trunk 
‘nes might continue to collect their regular through rate to St. 
ouis and that the switching rate charged by the Manufacturers 
\ailway might be $2 a car, which, however, must be in addition 
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to the St. Louis rate and be paid by the shipper to whom the 
service is rendered. 

The majority opinion was written by Commissioner Clements. 
Commissioner Harlan wrote a concurring opinion in which he 
contended that the Manufacturers Railway is not a common 
carrier, but merely a plant facility. To many persons it will 
seem that the evidence sustains in the view taken by Mr. Harlan 
rather more than that taken by Mr. Clements. 
originally constructed as a plant facility. Most of its tracks are 
so laid in relation to the brewery that it is a practical impossi- 
bility for them to be used in the rendering of any service to the 
public. But the very definition of a “common carrier” is one 
who holds himself out to carry for the public and has the facili- 
ties with which to do so. There are parts of the lines of the 
Manufacturers Railway which are so situated that it can and 
does serve industries other than the brewery. Doubtless it was 
this fact that determined the commission’s decision as to the 
Manufacturers Railway’s status as a carrier. Obviously, the 
fact is that as to some of its lines the Manufacturers Railway is 
a common carrier, and that as to others, it is not. Why could 
not the decisions of the commission and the courts in regard to 
an instrumentality of this sort be made to conform to the facts? 
If they could be and were the difficulties of dealing with the 
questions involved would be much reduced. 

As things are, the decision leaves some problems unsolved. 
The clear intent of the commission is that the Manufacturers 
Railway and those who control it shall not be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the rate of the trunk lines. Commissioner Clements 
adds: “We should also regard in the same light any effort on 
the part of the trunk lines to accomplish these results by shrink- 
age of their St. Louis rates or by means of per diem or de- 
murrage agreements or practices.” Per diem is a payment by a 
railway for the use of foreign cars. All cars are foreign to the 
Manufacturers Railway, because it owns no cars of its own. If 
it were not required to pay per diem, it would get for nothing 
the use of cars which did not belong to it. Obviously, this would 
be contrary to the intent of the commission’s decision. It fol- 
lows that some arrangement must be made under which the 
Manufacturers Railway must pay per diem. Demurrage is what 
is paid by the shipper for the detention of a car after he has had 
a reasonable amount of free time in which to unload it. Since 
other shippers are required to pay demurrage, obviously there 
would be an unfair discrimination in favor of shippers situated 
on the Manufacturers Railway if they were not required to pay 
demurrage. The question arises, however, as to whom they 
should pay it? Apparently, to the Manufacturers Railway. If 
the Manufacturers Railway pays per diem to the railway that 
owns a car for the use of it while on the farmer’s tracks it would 
seem to follow that it has a right to collect demurrage from the 
shipper who unduly detains the car. It would appear, however, 
that the per diem and demurrage arrangements must be closely 
supervised in order to prevent the Manufacturers Railway from 
making any profit from them. The commission has held that 
the switching service that it renders is worth $2 a car, and if by 
any means the Manufacturers Railway receives more than this, 
it must, under the commission’s decision, be held that those who 
own it are getting a rebate. 

If this decision involved only the status of the Manufacturers . 
Railway it would be of little importance. It is of very great 
importance because it is a precedent for determining the status 
of numerous industrial railways occupying a position analogous 
to that of the Manufacturers Railway. All over the country 
large manufacturing concerns have organized as separate cor- 
porations railways which are virtually plant facilities, and have 
then used the power that they derive from the large traffic that 
they control to coerce the trunk lines into paying to them switch- 
ing allowances and divisions of through rates which are vir- 
tually rebates. This has been one of the most pernicious forms 
of unfair discrimination that have been in vogue since the prac- 
tical abolition of secret rebating. It has not been abolished 
largely because competition between the various railways has 
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rendered it extremely difficult for them to make agreements to 
take concerted action regarding it. In its efforts to break up this 
form of discrimination the commission is rendering a great 
service to the railways, the small shippers and the public. In 
justice to the railways, however, it ought to be understood that 
they are cooperating with the commission in accomplishing the 
reform. They voluntarily withdrew the allowances that they 
had been paying to the Manufacturers Railway when the com- 
mission rendered a decision in another industrial railway case 
indicating that such allowances were illegal. Furthermore, the 
testimony of railway officers regarding the allowances to the 
Manufacturers Railway afforded the basis for the decision of the 
commission in its case. The only persons who are not anxious 
to see the abolition of such illegal and vicious relations as form- 
erly existed between the trunk lines and the Manufacturers Rail- 
way, St. Louis, are the big shippers who have been profiting by 
such arrangements. 


BUFFALO, ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH. 


i is probable that if the management of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh were asked to account for the 
remarkably good showing which that company made in the 
year ended June 30, 1913, even when compared with the good 
showing made in the previous year, they would credit operating 
efficiency, high standard of maintenance and conservative financ- 
ing. But this is a description of the results that have been ob- 
tained rather than an explanation of how these results were 
brought about. Operating 576 miles of road in a highly competi- 
tive territory, the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh earned $10,- 
947,246 from operation in 1913, an increase over 1912 of 13 
per cent., and had net corporate income, after the payment 
of expenses, taxes, interest, etc., of $2,126,994,* an increase 
of over 20 per cent. compared with the previous year. The 
increase in operating revenue was the result in part of a 
better business year in the territory served, and also ap- 
parently in part to a somewhat increased share of the busi- 
ness going to the B. R. & P. The increase in net was the 
result of economies due, as will be explained more fully 
later, in part to an important increase in ore traffic south- 
bound and in part to a more efficient utilization of labor, 
and finally, to economies resulting from improved facilities 
paid for without any proportionate increase in fixed charges. 

That the company was able to more than hold its own in 
getting a share of a general increase in business is in itself 
pretty strong evidence that there was an improvement in 
service somewhat more than commensurate with the general 
progress of the art of railroading. The greater volume of 
ore traffic southbound may also be directly attributed to the 
same high standard of service. 

With an increase in the ton miles carried of 19.72 per cent. 
—the total revenue ton mileage in 1913 was 2,040,358,520— 
transportation expenses amounted to $3,580,617, or 12 per 
cent. more than in 1912, a.d consumed but 32.71 per cent. 
of total operating revenue, as compared with 32.88 per cent. 
in 1912. This holding down of transportation expense was in 
the face also of an increase of 6.79 per cent. in the passengers 
carried one mile—passenger mileage in 1913 totaled 54,573,203. 

In commenting on the operation of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh, the president of one of the large railroad sys- 
tems recently remarked that the B. R. & P. people had noth- 
ing to do but run their railroad, and they ran it remarkably 
well. 

Adequate supervision is one of the real explanations of the 
B. R. & P. success. This might not be sufficient without 
many of the natural advantages which the B. R. & P. has; 
without its record of conservative financing, improvement out 
of earnings, and without its farsighted and aggressive traffic 
policy, to account for the results that were obtained last 
year, but it is the most important factor in the explanation 

*This net includes, of course, “other income,’’ which was increased last 


year by $224,164 more received for hire of equipment than in the previous 
year, 
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of the effectiveness of the machine to render service to the 
public and to earn an adequate return on its cost to its 
owners. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh is a short line, al- 
though a very busy one, but its importance among American 
railroads and in the development of railroad science is much 
greater than would be indicated either by its mileage or by 
its business and earnings, adequate as they are. On this 
road are being demonstrated some of the principles of what 
might be called intensive railroading. This phrase, however, 
very inadequately describes all of the methods of work which 
are being used to obtain such highly satisfactory results as 
those shown in 1913. Along with the successful effort to 
increase the effectiveness of the plant goes a recognition of 
the reciprocal relations which exist between employer and 
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employed, and between a public service corporation and its 
patrons; and, in fact, it is directly through the recognition o/ 
these relations that the results are being obtained. 
Without doubt, the full-crew bill in New York, the success- 
fully enforced demands of organized labor for higher wages, 
and the sometimes purposeless legislation relating to rail- 
roads have their bad effects on the B. R. & P.; but the man 
agement has accepted what it cannot remedy, and more im 
portant, has remedied those things which lay within its power. 
A forced increase in the wages of organized labor has no‘ 
been partially offset by a refusal to recognize the higher 
cost of living of clerks and unorganized labor, or by a blin« 
refusal to permit any increases in salaries of railroad officer:. 
nor has vicious legislation been met with reprisals on com 
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munities unable to defend themselves. In 1913 the salaries 
and expenses of clerks and attendants in the general offices 
were increased over 9 per cent. The expenses for super- 
intendence in 1913, including superintendence under each one 
of the four classes of operating expenses and salaries of 
general officers, increased 15 per cent. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh spends 5.1 per cent. 
of its total operating revenues for superintendence under 
these five heads, and 3.67 per cent. of its total operating 
revenues. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, which is a model of 
operating effectiveness and has unusually adequate supervi- 
sion, spends 5.06 per cent. of its total operating expenses for 
superintendence and 2.5 per cent. of its total operating 
revenues; the very considerably smaller proportion of operat- 
ing revenue being due, of course, to the greater traffic density 
on the P. & L. E. The Norfolk & Western, which is one of 
the best managed coal roads in the East, spends 3.6 per cent. 
of total operating expenses for superintendence, which is 
2.3 per cent. of total operating revenues. The comparison 
here is simply for the purpose of measuring the adequacy 
of the B. R. & P.’s expenditures for supervision and not as 
any contrast or parallel of policy as between the other roads 
mentioned. What can, however, be said with justification 
is that this policy of liberal expenditures for supervision is 
highly successful on the B. R. & P. 

To give some concrete examples of this success: Ton 
mileage increased 19.72 per cent. and revenue freight train 
mileage 8.95 per cent.; passenger mileage increased 6.79 per 
cent. and passenger train mileage 4.60 per cent.; the number 
of passengers per train mile increased from 38 to 39; the 
number of loaded cars in freight train from 19.52 to 20.52; 
the percentage of loaded cars in freight train from 57.35 to 
59.76; the number of tons of freight per loaded car from 
33.17 to 34.61, and the revenue train load from 647 to 710 
tons. While on the face of it the increase in train load is 
the most remarkable showing made by these figures, in fact, 
the increase in car loading is a better and more noteworthy 
example of the gain in efficiency through supervision. 

The tonnage of iron ore carried in 1912 amounted to 263,- 
574 tons, and in 1913 to 781,201 tons. Coal and coke traffic 
on the B. R. & P. moves north from the branches in the 
vicinity of Punxsutawney to the lakes, and the securing of 
iron ore traffic from the lakes south to Punxsutawney in 
itself would account for a very large increase in the average 
revenue train load. It might conceivably also account in 
some part for the increase in car loading, but it is probable 
that the increase shown in 1913 over the remarkably good 
car loading in 1912 was due to a continuance and improve- 
ment upon the policy of constant supervision and attention 
to this detail. 

Another factor in the increased average train load, which 
operated, however, only for part of the year, was the installa- 
tion of heavier power. One passenger locomotive and nine 
freight locomotives were bought and paid for during last 
year, and in addition, 12 freight locomotives and three pas- 
senger locomotives were ordered, but were not received in 
time to be taken into last year’s account. The freight loco- 
motives that are being bought are of the heavy Mikado type, 
and the new passenger locomotives are heavy Pacific type 
engines. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh in 1913 carried 12,- 
490,608 tons of freight, of which 7,980,204 tons were bitumi- 
nous coal, 1,472,481 tons manufactures and 781,201 tons iron ore. 

The percentage of total operating revenues going to each 
class of operating expenses in 1913 and 1912 was as follows: 


1913. 1912. 
Maintenance of way and structures.......... 14.23 12.52 
Maintenance of equipment... 0.06.00. ccccees 19.74 18.94 
RATTAN, acts Scie Sk CDN CN A Fe Ge DER wo OER 1.30 1.26 
DAMS OIQUEOI 4: 5.4°54.0 a ee ee inset aie aiere one def 32.71 32.88 
RGRE EN ee cava 5 ip. Glers leo 180s oo) ujetacaia eieiels sieves) nis 2.05 2.14 





Ola Savin tuawaess saa swe eee ais sie area 70.03 67.74 
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During 1913 the company spent net $816,021 for improve- 
ments to property, exclusive of equipment. The most impor- 
tant of these improvements were $138,822 for bridges and 
culverts, $136,734 for automatic block signals, $117,147 for 
sidings and yard extensions, and $115,898 for second track. 
It is noteworthy that next to the largest single item for im- 
provements was spent for a part of the plant which can add 
in no way to revenues and will be an added charge to main- 
tenance. This is block signals, of course. In addition to 
the 53 miles of block signals installed last year, a total of 
76 miles from Gainesville to East Salamanca and from Falls 
Creek, Pa. to Punxsutawney are now being installed. The 
expenditures on new rolling stock amounted to $1,424,892. 
Although the total amount spent for additions and better- 
ments, including new rolling stock, amounted to $2,240,913. 
the net increase in the bonded debt of the company was but 
$755,000. The discount on funded debt issued (there was a 
total of $1,123,000 consolidated mortgage 4% per cent. bonds 
sold, part of the proceeds of which, of course, were used to 
retire outstanding obligations) was $4,936, all of which was 
charged to profit and loss, there being no unextinguished 
discount on securities sold carried on the balance sheet. 
The company is peculiarly fortunate in its relations with its 
bankers. In a way these relations are unusually close, con- 
trol of the company being held by a single firm of bankers 
and their immediate friends; but the closeness of these rela- 
tions with the bankers has facilitated rather than hindered 
the independent management of the property, and at the 
same time has enabled the company to get remarkably good 
net prices for its securities, even in a time of poor bond 
markets. Since June 30 the company sold a small issue of 
equipment notes, and it is understood that while the negotia- 


tions for the sale of these notes were carried on by the bank- . 


ing firm, and all the advantages of a wholesale banking 
house’s connections were availed of, no charge whatsoever 
was made the railroad company for this service, the only 
bankers’ commission being that of the retailers. 

The following table shows the remarkably successful tinan- 
cial results that were obtained in 1913, even as compared 
with the very prosperous year 1912: 


1913. 1912. 
Average mileage operated ........... 576 570 
PROIGHE PEVENUE 6 idc ks scicecweses $9,411,879 $8,174,728 
Passenger revenue ..........2.--- 1,127,612 1,058,260 
Total operating revenues ............ 10,947,246 9,542,368 
Maint. of way and structures..... 1,557,963 1,195,263 
Maint. of equipment............. 2,161,210 1,807,077 
EMME CRPONGES (6. 6.0.0.660:6 6 see eees 141,659 120,108 
Transportation expenses ......... 3,580,617 3,137,300 
Genefal Expenses << cc.cccec nsicicce 224,441 204,481 
Total operating expenses ............ 7,665,891 6,464,229 
a eae gemare araare s Gon ee ON ea arate 216,000 204,000 
OBECAEIEE INCOME oso 606 ct esa seni vee 3,057,990 2,874,147 
CHR Eta ac asa ind es Sareateldewen 1,018,718 779,578 
Gross corporate income.............. 4,076,708 3,653,726 
Interest and rentals: .....6 ec ccseocess 1,949,714 1,882,831 
PUPPEOOTIRUIONG -o G6 0.0.6 456:9:4 choke sen ees 450,293 379,564 
GINNING ecacre tees 6 cacueswesiiesas 980,000 885,000 
Ee Cre rere Core ee 686,701 506,330 
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Freight Rates; Studies in Rate Construction. By John P. Curran. Pub- 
lished by the Railway Text Book Publishing Company, Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. 367 pages. Cloth. Price $5. : 

The purpose of this book is to give the student of traffic mat- 
ters a comprehensive understanding of the methods employed in 
rate-making by describing and explaining thoroughly the various 
rate bases and structures. After a brief introduction giving 
some of the general principles of rate-making, and a brief his- 
tory of railway regulation, the book consists mainly of compi- 
lations of extracts from various tariffs which define the rate ter- 
ritories, groups, etc., with detailed explanations to show how 
the tariffs are built up. 
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Letters to the Lditor. 


ONE PLAN FOR SOLVING THE CHICAGO TERMINAL 
PROBLEM. 





Cuicaco, August 14, 1913. 
To THE [pitorR OF THE RatLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

The main problem in the solution of the Chicago terminal 
situation is to get the railroads to co-operate. The railway 
map of Chicago is a systemless chaos, and considering the 
fact that the railroads will have to electrify their lines within 
the city limits sooner or later, and that electrification of these 
lines on the present location is absolutely impossible finan- 
cially, they will have to co-operate eventually. 

If the railroads would forget for a moment their own 
jealousies and would study the terminal situation in Chicago, 
they would find a solution that would be satisfactory to them- 
selves both from a financial and from an operating stand- 
point. They own practically enough property to provide for 
a suitable grouping of the roads avoiding grade crossings 
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tions being connected at the south end so that trains coming 
from the east could connect with western lines at the station 
or vice versa. Each of the two proposed passenger stations 
has 30 platform tracks which are divided into incoming and 
outgoing groups. The station proper would be over about 
the center of the platforms, reducing the length of the pas- 
sengers’ walk about half. The suburban business could be 
carried on the eastern lines to the north side of the loop 
near Polk street, and on the western lines suburban business 
could be handled at practically the same point as at present, 
just east of Canal street. This suburban business along these 
lines would not have to enter the union station at all. Trans- 
fer stations could be provided for bringing passengers to and 
from the union station. A portion of the space in the station 
loops would be utilized for express and mail business. There 
would also be a few tracks for engine storage, coaches, etc. 

The freight houses in this layout constitute a union freight 
station in the loop district, each railroad to keep its own 
individuality in the receiving and delivering of freight, but 
the handling to and from the cars to be managed as a unit. 
The houses are located across the tracks and between two 
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Layout for Proposed Union Station at Chicago. 


and by some rearrangements they could create ideal layouts 
which would also result in material savings in the running 
time to and from the city. It should not be an unsurmount- 
able difficulty for a fair minded commission to solve this 
question. 

The accompanying sketch shows a study of a union station 
on these lines on the assumption that the river can be 
straightened. This union station is located south of Twelfth 
street between State street and Fifth avenue extended. All 
tracks in this layout are below the surface and would be in 
open cut wherever possible. At certain places the streets 
might have to be raised a few feet. 

The proposed union station consists of two units, one for 
the eastern and southern lines and one for the western and 
northern lines with the possible exception of the Chicago 
& North Western and the Illinois Central. Should the 
latter be included, however, some of that company’s tracks 
could be used for northbound passenger service with the 
Rock Island and Pennsylvania for southbound passenger 
service. All freight could be handled on the Western Indiana. 

The stations are of the through type, the adjacent sta- 


driveways, the freight to be lowered on electric trucks to the 
platforms. These houses should be connected above the 
driveways with bridges. The upper stories could be utilized 
for warehouse purposes, which would enable the renters to 
receive and deliver freight to any railroad or any other tenant. 
An electric truck could be delivered to such tenants for 
loading and unloading. 

Another solution of this problem could be made by locat- 
ing a union station for the western lines east of Canal street 
and the river and a union freight station east of the river, 
extending to Clark street, leaving the union station for the 
eastern lines at the same location shown on the sketch. A 
union station for the western lines at this point also permits 
a through station south of Twelfth street, leaving the subur- 
ban station at about its present location. 

The main point is that the railroads should get this co- 
operation idea, and plans can then be developed which will 
prove successful from a financial and operating standpoint. 
The railroads have co-operated in other lines to great ad- 
vantage and they could get the same results in this problem. 

Gustave E. LEMMrrIcH. 
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FREIGHT TERMINAL AT CHICAGO. 


Details of Design and Construction of Large Elevated 
Freight Terminal Carried on Reinforced Concrete Structure. 


By ArtHuR R. Lorp. 


The Central Terminal Railway Company is building a mod- 
ern elevated freight terminal at Chicago for the use of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. The new terminal is lo- 
cated near the center of the business and manufacturing dis- 
trict of the city and covers 11 city blocks. The terminal faces 
at its northern end on the projected Twelfth street boulevard 
and the plans accord with the widening and beautifying of 
Twelfth street, for which the voters of Chicago have already 
authorized a bond issue. Extending south from Twelfth street 
the structure occupies the entire area between Canal and Clin- 
ton streets, crossing Twelfth place, Thirteenth street, Maxwell 
street, Liberty street, Fourteenth street, Barber street, Four- 
teenth place and Fifteenth street, and then turning to the west 
the tracks cross Clinton, Jefferson and Union streets, and con- 
nect at Halsted street with the present Baltimore & Ohio Chi- 
cago Terminal tracks, which are used by the Soo line in entering 
Chicago. 

The city of Chicago would not permit the building of a ter- 
minal of this size at the street level, or with any grade cross- 
ings. The problem resolved itself, therefore, into two alternate 
possibilities; retaining walls could be built along the streets and 
the area filled, with bridges across the streets and large ter- 
minal storage houses provided in addition to the freight houses 
required for the actual handling of the freight to and from the 
cars. This project would have involved 2% miles of retaining 
wall 29 ft. high, retaining over 600,000 cu. yds. of fill. To pro- 
vide equal storage capacity to that shown on the present plans 
an additional warehouse having 520,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
would have been required. If this warehouse were built on 
the same site, over the tracks, it would of course be necessary 
to elevate and lower all the merchandise stored in these higher 
floors. And the building of the additional warehouse over the 
tracks would result in the loss of that flexibility in the track ar- 
rangement, which is a most valuable feature of the present 
design. 

The second possibility is the one embodied in the present plans. 
The terminal tracks under this arrangement are all carried on 
a deck structure continuing uninterrupted across the streets, al- 
most the entire area of the property beneath this structure, ex- 
cepting the five streets left open for traffic being available for 
storage purposes, amounting in all to over 600,000 sq. ft. All of 
this space is at the street level directly accessible to teams 
for city distribution and served also by the tracks of the Chi- 
cago Tunnel Company. From the street the track deck is 
reached by two incline driveways, one from Twelfth street on 
the north and the other from Fourteenth place on the south. 
These lead directly to the team tracks, the traveling crane and 
the driveway between the freight houses. 

The Chicago Tunnel Company is providing several connec- 


L taki . 


tions with its system of freight carrying tunnels which serve 
all the principal buildings in Chicago. Universal freight sta- 
tion No. 4 of this company will be located at Twelfth and Canal 
streets under the in-freight tracks. Three elevators connect the 
tracks of the Tunnel company with the tracks of the Universal 
freight station and the freight houses of the Central Terminal 
Railway Company. 

The freight houses and office building are located at the 
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north end of the terminal adjacent to Twelfth street. The main 
in and. out-freight houses are at present being built 500 ft. 
long, provision being made for a future increase in length. The 
in-freight house is being built four stories high but designed 
for two additional stories when the need for additional space 
arises. The in-freight house is served by five tracks along 
Canal street with a capacity of 80 cars. The building is 50 ft. 
wide with a floor space of about 100,000 sq. ft., which will be 
doubled when the extensions now contemplated are made. The 
plans call for a cold storage chamber on the first floor. Five 
elevators distribute the freight received on the second floor to 


the upper and lower floors. One tunnel elevator serves the 
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18 on the second. Fifteen scales flush with the floor serve 
these doors. The entire west side of the second story of the 
out-freight house is open to the tracks with columns 20 ft. on 
centers and full width doors between. Two freight elevators 
serve the first and second floors. A ten-ton 20 ft. radius pillar 
crane for handling heavy castings, etc., will be located on the 
out-freight platform, so as to serve cars, trucks and platform 
from one fixed position. 

Between the in and out-freight houses is a 58 ft. driveway 
on both the ground and second floors. The ground floor drive- 
way is entered directly from Twelfth, Maxwell and Canal 
streets. 


The second floor driveway is reached by the incline 











Perspective Drawing of Complete Terminal Which Has Been Changed in Some Details 


second floor directly. Three spiral chute conveyors are also 
being installed. At present one scale is provided on the first 
floor and four on the second, set flush with the floor at ship- 
ping doors. The plans provide for 14 team shipping doors on 
the first floor and 19 on the second. The entire east side of 
the in-freight house is open, with columns 20 ft. on centers 
and with full width doors between permitting cars to be spot- 
ted with great ease. A screen wall of concrete and brick hides 
the freight tracks from Twelfth street boulevard. 

The out-freight house is to be two stories high and is served 
by eight tracks with a capacity of 105 cars. The building is 35 
ft. 6 in. wide, the present floor area being 65,000 sq. ft., with 
provisions for future increase. The freight is received from 
the driveways through 16 team doors on the first floor and 











During Construction. 


from Twelfth street and Fourteenth place. The floors of the 
in and out-freight houses are 3 ft. 6 in. above the top of the 
paving. The second floor of the in house is 4 ft. above top of 
in-freight rail, while that of the out house is 4 ft. 3 in. above 
top of out-freight rail. 

Along Twelfth street at the north end of the freight houses 
the freight and business office of the M. St. P. & S. S.'M. will 
be located in a four story (ultimately six story) building 143 
ft. 6 in. x 36 ft. in plan. The ground floor driveway entrance 
is through this building. 

The power and heating plant is located under the out-freight 
tracks near Twelfth street. The coal is received on the west 
out-freight track and dumped directly into the bin below, and 
the ashes are hoisted to cars on the same track. Ultimately 
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Perspective of Freight Buildings Facing Twelfth Street As They Are Being Built. 
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Early Work on the Track Slab Showing Many Stages of Construction. 


all heat and power required for the operation of the terminal ft. high is now being constructed by the Custodis Chimney 
will be developed by this plant. Provision has been made for Company. 
expansion in the future. A reinforced concrete chimney 140 The team tracks are located south of Maxwell street and 

















General View of Terminal on July 13. The Three Concrete Plants Are Shown, the One in the Foreground Having One 
Mixing and Two Distributing Towers. 
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have a total capacity of 259 cars, which can be greatly increased 
when the need arises. A traveling crane serves four tracks near 
the south incline driveway. A 9 ft. x 20 ft. automatic scale is 
located in a central position with regard to the inclines and 
driveways. The flat unobstructed deck permits the tracks to 
be rearranged at any time as experience may show to be de- 
sirable for the more efficient operation of the terminal. 

The elevated structure is designed to carry any arrangement 
of tracks on 12 ft. centers with the heaviest loading which it 
is considered that the future may by any possibility impose upon 
them. The track deck is absolutely unbroken by beams and is to 
be ballasted, permitting of unlimited elasticity in the track ar- 
rangements. The structure is built of reinforced concrete 
throughout, with the exception of the columns at the track side 
of the in-freight house. Concrete was chosen because of lower 
first cost, lower maintenance cost and greater permanency as 
compared with structural steel. The use of steel would also 
have required either through girders at the street crossings, de- 
stroying the elasticity of the track arrangement, or an increase 
of several feet in elevation of the entire structure above the 
street. Structural steel construction of the same strength and 
properly fireproofed wotild have cost very much more than the 
concrete structure. 

Almost all types of reinforced concrete construction are to be 
found in the structure, the requirements of each case being 
studied and the type best suited being used. For the track 
slab with the heavy load of ballast and trains, figures soon 
showed that the flat slab construction with depressed heads 
led all other types by a very wide margin from the standpoint 
of cost and desirability in every way. This construction gave 
an absolute minimum of thickness over the streets, which in turn 
determined the elevation of the entire structure. For this sort 
of structure the flat slab is in the opinion of the designers 
absolutely without a rival. In the freight houses. proper with 


a loading of 350 Ibs. per sq. ft. the flat slab also enjoyed con- 
siderable advantage in cost over its nearest competitor, as well 
as making possible a more attractive building. For the office 
building and the out-freight house roof, where the loads are 
light, tile-concrete joist construction was used as being cheaper 
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and somewhat superior in the matters of condensation and 
noise conduction. For the driveway slab between freight houses 
a reinforced concrete girder, beam and slab construction was 
found best adapted, as the panels were rectangular. The re- 
taining walls are of a semi-gravity type, being lightly reinforced 
for temperature and bending stresses. On account of the vi- 
bratory nature of the load Havemeyer deformed bars, furnished 
by the Concrete Steel Company, New York, were used very 











Bending Slab Reinforcement in Place. 


largely. Some square twisted bars were used and a small num- 
ber of plain rounds. 

Construction work was started on the footings in August, 
1912, and continued with a small force, which was increased as 
rapidly as the clearing of the site and acquisition of property 
would permit, with very few interruptions throughout the fall 
and winter. There are about 2,000 columns in the structure. 
The footings rest on hard blue clay at an elevation of 2 ft. above 
city datum. The top of the slab is 31.18 ft. above this datum 
at the crossing of Jefferson street, running down on a very 
slight grade to 26.23 ft. at the freight houses. In May the con- 
struction of the track slab was begun and at the present time 
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Slab Ready for Waterproofing. 
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about three city blocks have been completed. The bridge across 
Union street and the slab across Fourteenth place are con- 
structed. Work on the freight houses was delayed, owing to 
difficulty and delay in acquiring certain property, but at present 
all but one of the interfering buildings have been razed. All 
the reinforcing steel in the track slab is being bent in position, 
which results in a large saving, and in better work. The Have- 
meyer 34 in. round bars used on the larger portion of the work 
bend very easily, but the 34 in. square twisted bars used in one 
section are very much more difficult to bend, although even here 
bending in position is believed to be cheaper and preferable to 
shop bending. The concrete is placed by a combined gravity 
chute and cart method as shown in the illustrations. With a 
33 cu. ft. mixer the output of a single plant runs from 375 to 
450 cu. yds. per day of eight hours, and three plants are in 
continuous operation. 

Some of the quantities involved were originally estimated as 
follows, although the final figures may be slightly different: 


EES Fo iu arcrs ares e iar ¥ ia to Wie nia'e oeieea a aie id aa ereve 125,000 cu. yds. 
Concrete in track slab and columns... 6:6 6:64.00 36,300 cu. yds. 
RSRCHOle: 11h) SORUNESs o55:6'6 dane a elas ae aka da dels 25,300 cu. yds. 
Concrete in freight and office buildings........ 13,000 cu. yds. 
Concrete it TEtAMIINE “WALIGs «6 o:ssi0s oe cece aes 13,350 cu. yds. 
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which E. Pennington is president, and C. N. Kalk is chief engi- 
neer. The Leonard Construction Company, Chicago, has the 
contract, H. H. Hadsall having general charge of the design 
and construction for that company. The structural design was 
licensed and checked by the Concrete-Steel Products Company, 
Chicago, and H. Hanselmann, Chicago, is the architect. 

The design and cost computations were made by the writer 
as consulting engineer for the Leonard Construction Company, 
and the design of the track slab was submitted to and approved 
by Professor W. K. Hatt of Purdue University. 





TELEPHONES IN TICKET OFFICES. 





In cur issue of August 8, page 214, there was given a sum- 
mary of a large amount of information concerning the use of 
telephones in station ticket offices, the value of this service, 
the increased expense of running stations because of this com- 
paratively new feature, and the problems connected with it. 
This information came from officers in all parts of 
the country. To the matter there given there should be added a 
letter, received since that date, from the manager of a Western 


railroad 





View Under Track Slab Showing Typical Construction. 


Concrete in driveway ard pavements.......... 17,700 cu. yds. 
Concrete, in entire structure, about............ 108,000 cu. yds. 
PRASRIPUO PUMA, CUGEL Sie ore iipiias wa''8r 6 oreo a oausn ae, bere eevee ane 6,500 tons 


Area of ground covered........... 18.5 acres (800,000 sq. ft.) 
Area of working space............34.7 acres (1,500,000 sq. ft.) 
Area of working space under roof..17.9 acres (780,000 sq. ft.) 

The work is now being pushed at high speed, and it is ex- 
pected that the terminal will be completed by January 1, 1914. 

The entire deck of the track slab will be waterproofed by the 
Johns-Manville Company, using three-ply asbestos membrane 
protected by 1 in. of asphaltic mastic. In general the membrane 
will not be sealed to the slab, but will be entirely loose except 
at the downspouts and walls. About 630,000 sq. ft. of slab sur- 
face is to be waterproofed in this manner. 

Arrangements are now being made to measure the actual 
stresses in the steel and concrete of the track slab, during the 
coming fall. Four adjacent panels will be loaded with loco- 
motives and complete measurements made of the resulting 
stresses under various critical loadings. Dead load stresses 
occurring when the forms are removed will also be measured. 

The terminal was planned by the M. St. P. & S. S. M,, of 


road which, though it contains little that is different from what 
received from other roads, forth the 
This manager says: 

“Tt is at the smaller one-man offices where the real difficulty 


was sets small-station 


problem somewhat more in detail. 
exists. At such places, there is not only the freight and ticket 
work to look after, but the handling of railroad and com- 
mercial train baggage, 
All this devolves on the agent, and he is usually a pretty busy 
man, especially at train time when his attention is required 
simultaneously in connection with nearly all classes of the work. 
It is clearly out of the question for him to give the telephone 
much attention at such times. This condition is generally quite 
well understood and appreciated by those who have frequent 
need of communicating with the agent, but, now and then 
others, who do not realize what the agent is up against, feel 
that they have a definite grievance and make vigorous com- 
plaint. If they cannot reach the agent quickly and talk with 
him at length and uninterruptedly, about matters of no special 
urgency, while others all around him need and are entitled to 


telegrams, orders, express and mail. 
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preference, they 


feel it their duty to appeal to the super- 
intendent—if not to the state railroad commission. This mis- 
use of the service places a heavy burden on the agent. 

“Many people in the smaller towns call up to inquire about 
trains with no motive or purpose but curiosity; or they desire 
to meet trains simply for the lack of something else to do. They 
also call the agent to get the correct time; or to inquire if there 
is any freight or express for them, just as they look for mail 
at the post office, without really expecting anything. In cases 
where they actually do expect something, they keep telephoning 
every little while about the shipment until it finally arrives. 
Endless other inquiries, too numerous and varied to mention, 
are also made, thus forcing the agent to become a veritable 
information bureau. All this seriously interferes with the trans- 
action of the real business of the station. The best the agent 
can do in many cases, even with important questions, is to po- 
litely request the inquirer to give his number, or to call again 
later. 

“We have arranged, in a number of cases, for the agent to 
keep the telephone exchange posted as to arriving time of 
trains, to enable the exchange operators to give out such in- 
formation to the public upon inquiry, in order to save the agent 
from the burden of answering each inquiry himself. This has 
afforded quite a relief. The public should understand and ap- 
preciate these difficulties ard endeavor to assist by reducing 
communication with railroad staticn telephones, both in fre- 
quency and length, as much as conditions will permit.” 

However, the agent’s perplexities, whatever their character 
or degree, must be considered as a part of “the day’s work” 
and, as was suggested in our former article, an agent may even 
make the telephone a stepping stone to personal advancement. 
The Missouri Pacific advises its agents on this subject in a code 
cf rules, from which the following paragraphs are taken: 

‘The management regards the telephone service as the open 
door for the public’s entrance and expects its representatives 
to extend the same courtesy to a patron’s telephone call as 
though a personal visit were made. 

“The public judges the company by the way you talk to it 
over the telephone. 

“The word ‘hello’ is obsolete. 

“Telephone calls should be answered promptly. Answer with 
the name of your department, or the name of the speaker, or 
with both if it would facilitate the understanding of the party 
calling. : 

“It takes just as much time later as now to answer telephone 
calls, therefore answer them now.” 





CoLomBIAN RaiLway Extension.—Construction work on the 
60-mile extension of the Dorada Beltran Railroad will be com- 
menced soon with a view to connecting with the Girardot Railway 
at Girardot, on the Magdalena river. As it parallels this river 
there should be few engineering difficulties. The completion of 
this road will do away with delays to freight and passengers on 
the upper Magdalena river, and will materially expedite the serv- 
ice between La Dorada, the present head of lower river steam- 
boat navigation, and Bogota, the capital. 


New Line ror PortuGAL—The Camara Municipal do Concelho 
de Thomar has just been authorized by the Portuguese govern- 
ment to build a railway from the station of Paialvo to the town 
of Thomar. The road is to be broad gage and similar to the 
government broad-gage lines. Thomar is to be the terminal of 
the contemplated Nazaré-Thomar Railway and is about 6 miles 
from the railway station of Paialvo. This railroad is necessary 
to make the Nazaré-Thomar Railway a complete success. 
Thomar is one of the show places of Portugal and is in one of 
the richest parts of the country. Concerns desirous of supplying 
material to the new railroad should communicate with the 
Camara Municipal do Concelho de Thomar and should write in 
Portuguese. 
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WESTERN RAILWAYS DEMAND ADEQUATE 
COMPENSATION FOR PARCEL 
POST SERVICE. 


Officers of a number of western lines on August 16, sent 
a telegram to Postmaster General Burleson, urging that 
steps be taken to secure to the railways adequate compen- 
sation for the service rendered by them in handling parcel 
post business. The telegram sent was as follows: 

“The undersigned are prompted respectfully to ask you 
to consider whether the United States government is really 
dealing fairly with the railroads of the country as to the 
matter of pay in connection with the introduction and ex- 
tension of parcel post service. 

“The testimony of the Post Office department before the 
Senate committee, July 25, showed that the first three 
months’ business of the department, after the installation 
of the parcel post, had a gross increase in postal revenue of 
14.54 per cent. of which at least 9.16 per cent. was attributed 
to the new parcel post business. 

“On the basis of this statement, the government must 
have collected not less than $11,266,800 in revenue from the 
parcel post for the first six months beginning January 1. 
As this was before any arrangement had been made to re- 
imburse the railroads for taking care of this new feature of 
the posta! service, not one dollar of this big return was paid 
to any of the railroads for transporting the entire business re- 
ferred to. 

“To remunerate the transportation companies for the ad- 
ditional parcel post business transported, Congress provided, 
beginning July 1, a 5 per cent. gross increase in their mail 
pay, based upon rates, zones and weight limit, in original 
act, although the additional business transported amounted 
to at least 9.16 per cent., according to the testimony of the 
Post Office department or nearly double that provided in 
the allowance. 

“The extension of the parcel post, to be inaugurated Au- 
gust 15, when the weight limit is to be raised from eleven 
to twenty pounds, and mileage increased, is certain to re- 
sult in a vast enlargement of business. 

“The government will collect postage on this business, 
but no provision has yet been made to pay the railroads for 
transporting it. Not only will they receive no compensa- 
tion for this increased business, but will suffer the actual loss 
of earnings, previously derived from the same traffic when 
carried as express or freight. 

“No code of business requires service without pay, and 
it is especially unreasonable for the United States govern- 
ment to require the railroads, or any other interest, to serve it 
without remuneration. 

“Congress is in session and can immediately remedy this 
condition in accordance with suggestion made by the Com- 
mittee on Railway Mail Pay in letter to you, July 30, which 
we endorse and urge upon your consideration.” 

The telegram was signed by the following: Darius Miller, 
president, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; W. A. Garrett, 
vice-president, Chicago Great Western; W. L. Park, vice- 
president, Illinois Central; B. L. Winchell, director of traffic. 
Union Pacific; B. A. Worthington, president, Chicago & 
Alton; John Sebastian, vice-president, Rock Island; F. H 
Britton, president, St. Louis Southwestern; E. L. Brown, 
vice-president, Denver & Rio Grande; R. H. Aishton, vice 
president, Chicago & North Western; W. J. Jackson, re- 
ceiver and general manager, Chicago & Eastern Illinois; E. 
F. Kearney, vice-president, Texas & Pacific; Edward Cham- 
bers, vice-president, Santa Fe; E. D. Sewall, vice-president. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; H. Miller, general manager, 
Wabash; C. E. Schaff, president, Missouri, Kansas & Texas; 
FE. J. Pearson, vice-president, Missouri Pacific, and W. C. 
Nixon, receiver, St. Louis & San Francisco 





THE DARJEELING HIMALAYAN RAILWAY. 


Many Difficulties Overcome to Enable This Two-Foot Gage 
Line to Climb the Himalayas on a Four Per Cent. Grade. 


By Lewis R. FREEMAN. 





The Darjeeling Himalayan Railway, which has made the hill 
town of Darjeeling easily accessible from Calcutta, has rendered 
an invaluable service to the English in India by affording them 
a place of refuge from the excessive heat of the plains during 
the summer months. 

Darjeeling is the summer capital of the province of Bengal. 
Lying on a ridge of the foothills of the Himalayas at an ele- 
vation of 7,000 ft. and in full view of the great 29,000 ft. peak of 
Kinchinjunga, it is, on the score of the grandeur of scenery, one 
of the most beautiful spots in the world. Up to 1878, when the 


this section will be broadened to conform with the line from 
Calcutta. The 51 miles of the Darjeeling Himalayan Railway, 
from Siliguri to Darjeeling, are of the 2 ft. gage. 

The Ganges ferry on this run has presented one of the most 
troublesome problems in Indian enginering. Owing to the shift- 
ing nature of the great river, which cuts away its bank at one 
point and increases it at another, the ferry slips have had to 
be moved back and forth up and down both banks, often as much 
as several miles at a time. The completion of the great bridge 
at this point, preliminary work on which has been going on for 
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A Sharp Loop in the Himalayas. 


Northern Bengal State Railway was opened to traffic, the jour- 
ney from Calcutta to Darjeeling was a formidable undertaking 
of a week’s duration, involving travel by rail, steam ferry, 
bullock cart and a pony-drawn tonga. The completion of the 
line from Siliguri to Darjeeling in 1881 established rail connec- 
tion all the way to the coast, and repeated improvements in train 
ind ferry schedules have cut the running time between Calcutta 
nd the mountain terminus down to 20 hours. There are three 
reaks of gage. From Calcutta to Damoodeah, on the Ganges, 

distance of 116 miles, the way is over the tracks of the Eastern 
‘engail State Railway, which is of the Indian broad gage of 
© ft.6% in. The 196 miles of the same railway from Sara Ghat, 
ou the northern side of the Ganges, to Siliguri, are of the 3 ft. 
> in. gage, but, on the completion, of the great Ganges bridge, 


several years, promises to put an end to this trouble, though it 
is by no means impossible that the capricious river may alter its 
course in some great spring flood of the future and leave a $15,- 
000,000 bridge spanning a dry channel. 

The line from Calcutta runs across the low valleys of the 
Ganges all the way to the foot of the Himalayas, and Siliguri, 
329 miles from the coast, has an elevation of but 400 ft. above 
sea level. At this point the final change is made to the mountain 
railway and the average grade of the remaining 50 miles to Dar- 
jeeling is 4 per cent. When first built the line followed very 
closely the route of the old cart road and the average grade was 
over 5 per cent. Subsequent reconstruction and alinement neces- 
sitated many loops, spirals and switchbacks before the grade 


was reduced to its present 4 per cent. The cost of the road as 
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it now stands, inclusive of roadbed, rolling stock, stations and 
staff quarters is about $18,000 per mile. The percentage of net 
earnings on total capital has varied between 9.02 in 1901, to 11.65 
in 1910. The earnings are augmented by an annual subsidy of 
about $30,000, and for several years stockholders have received 
an annual dividend of 10 per cent., a good figure even for India, 
where ali of the railways are good payers. 

Like all Indian trains, those of the Darjeeling Himalayan pro- 
The first 
class coaches are divided into two compartments, and are 13 ft. 
long by 6 ft. wide and 7% ft. high above the rails. The diameter 
of the wheels is 19% in., and the floors clear the ground by but a 

They carry 12 passengers, but are hardly comfort- 
able with more than half that number. Luggage of the size of an 
average suit case or larger has to be checked and carried in the 


vide for the carrying of three classes of passengers. 


few inches. 


baggage van. First and second class compartments are identical 
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the first loop is circled. From there until the summit of the ridge 
above Darjeeling is reached at Ghoom, 7,500 ft. above sea level, 
loops, switchbacks and “horseshoes” succeed each other in rapid 
succession. As the line reaches the first ridge and begins to clear 
the forests, glimpses of the plains appear, and, if the sun is right, 
the flash of the distant Ganges may be seen, and even the 
3rahmaputra in Assam. The plantations commence as soon as 
the forest zone is passed and the line, which has been of inesti- 
mable value to them in providing a regular outlet for their crops, 
is hemmed in by the dark green tea bushes most of the way to 
Darjeeling. 

The first of the switchbacks is encountered at mile 17, and so 
abrupt is the hillside that the passenger may step out of his car 
at the foot and, following the footpath, easily beat the train as 
it is slowly shuttled back and forth to the top. 

There is nothing approaching a level space of even an acre 











Himalayan Terminus of the Darjeeling Railway. 


in appointments, the only difference being that passengers of the 
latter class are not allowed in the compartments of the former, 
and one is therefore less likely to be crowded in the first class. 
Fares are high, though not unwarrantab!ly so for a mountain 
First class costs the equivalent of about 12 cents a mile; 
The aver- 


second class, 2 cents, 


railway. 
second class, 6 cents; and third class, about 214 cents. 
age fares in India are first class, 4 cents; 
and third class, from ™% to 24 of a cent. 

The first 7 miles of the Darjeeling railway extend through 


the dense sub-tropical forest which clothes the lower slopes of 


the Himalayas. Especially noticeable among the timber trees is 


the Sal, the main source of India’s tie supply. Deodar, another 
Himalayan tree, is also much used for this purpose, and teak 
is sometimes employed, though its value for ship building and 
other finer construction makes it rather too valuable to use for 


ties. From the seventh mile the climb begins, and at the twelfth 


in extent anywhere on the line, but Teendharia, at mile 20, offers 
a less abrupt slope than any other point, and out of this has 
been terraced space for workshops and roundhouses, and this spot 
forms the principal locomotive station. 

At Gybari staticn, at an elevation of 3,500 ft., a long series of 
switchbacks occurs, a portion of which have proved very trouble- 
some to protect at the height of the monsoon or rainy season. 
When it is stated that the precipitation has been known to ex- 
ceed 14 in. in 6 hours at this point, something of the difficulty 
The last of the four 
loops is passed just before reaching Gybari. The work of con- 
structing this “spiral” was extremely difficult and expensive, as 
the curve has a radius of but 58 ft. 

At mile 25 the geological formation changes to what is known 
as “Sikkim gneiss,” and thenceforward the line is less liable to 
Kurseong, a resort for those who cannot 


of preventing washouts may be realized. 


damage from flood. 
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stand the altitude and humidity of Darjeeling, is reached at mile 
30, and from there the 2,500 ft. climb to Ghoom, 16 miles farther 
on, follows closely the route of the cart road, the grade being 
as high as 4.3 per cent. in places. Beyond Ghoom, the line sweeps 
around a point into full view of the snows on the Himalayas, 
and, still following the cart road, descends the last 4 miles to the 
narrow ledge upon which are located the Darjeeling yards and 
station. 

It is interesting to note that, despite the diminutive size of 
the trains, the management has contrived to light the expresses 
with electricity. The lighting plant is carried on a separate car, 
and consists of a 6 h. p. gasolene motor, direct coupled to a 
dynamo with a capacity of 54 amp. at 65 v. The current is car- 
ried by cables fixed to the roof of the cars, joined ‘by couplings. 
No accumulators are needed, the current being generated and 
carried direct to the lamps. 

The management has furnished the following brief descrip- 








Switchback on the Darjeeling Himalayan Railway. 


tions of the two classes of specially designed locomotives which 
are used on the Darjeeling Himalayan Railway : 


“Garratt” Engine. Class B Engine. 


MR Naas aig sas CNOA owiehe eas see 0-4-0 0-4-0 . 
NRIMONND sinc d. es cuss Gabe CHISELS SOS tin. x ll in. x 14in. 2in. x 11 in. x 14 in, 
BIER OMRON, 565640 cheese eee cases 160 lbs. per sq. in. 140 Ibs. per sq. in. 
WUROGIN, GUATHBTES. 6.5. 6.0caciew vwwweee 26 in. 26 in. 
Weight of engine in working order. 28 tons 14 tons 


Two extensions of this line are now under consideration. The 
Teesta Valley extension would run from Siliguri, practically on 
the level 11 miles to Sivok, and then up the Teesta valley 18 
miles, a total of 29 miles. The last 18 miles would present diff- 
culties such as were encountered in the construction of the Dar- 
jeeling Himalayan Railway. The Kissengunge extension would 
run from a point at about mile 4 of the Darjeeling Himalayan 
Railway directly west to Nuxalbari, on the Nepal frontier, and 
thence in a southerly direction to Islampur and Kissengunge, 72 
miles. There would be no engineering difficulties of any extent 
on this line. It is believed that the traffic would be large enough 
on both extensions to warrant their construction. 





ARGENTINE Raitway Concessions.—The public works com- 
mittee of the chamber of deputies of Argentina has reported 
favorably on the following bills: A concession to the Central 
Argentine Railway for a line from Vinas to Puerto Ramallo. A 
concession to the Buenos Aires Western Railway for a line 
from Colonia Alvear station, in a westerly direction across the 
Atuel river, passing about 37 miles through the Province of 
Mendoza and terminating at Colonia Bouquet. A concession 
o the Comnafiia Francesa de Ferrocarilles en la Provincia de 
Santa Fe for a line from Charaday station westerly for 60 
miles. 
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IN JULY.’ 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS 


Following is a list of the most notable train accidents that oc 
curred on railways of the United States in the month of July, 
1913: 


Cellistens, 


Ki: dof Kirdctf 

Date. Road. FV lace. Accident. Train. Kil’d. Tnyd. 
rll. it Bo agemat t Alliance. xe. Po & £. l 62 
13. Mich. Central ...... Jackson. be. P. & P. 0 Ny 
21. Great Northern ..... Superior. xe. F. & F 6 5 
26. Southern. ccivcacices Holton, Ga. be. P. & P. 1 2 
27. Lehigh Valley «.... Rockdale. re. F. & F. 1 15 
30. Pennsylvania ....... Tyrone. re. Fo & ¥. 1 1] 
31. Great Northern ...../ Alloucz. xe. se. & F. 2 }- 

Derailments. 
Cause of Kind of 

Date Road. I lace. Derailm’t. Train. Kil’d. Inj'd. 
2. Missouri Pacific . Berger. d. eq. P, 1 108 
Ei, ‘SOQUIGER: ..ccccci ces Wayne. malice. P. 2 0 
13.. Mich. Central ...... ietroit. unx. F. 1 0 
18, . Fexas & Ni Ovccccss i *auna. boiler. ie 2 ial 
26. Chi., M. & St. P....Cataline, Wis. acc. obst. P. 4 ] 
26. Denver, B. & W.....Eldora. neg. P. 0 19 
Mie, AML. 6 dea snde Sue cee Paterson. neg. F. 4 3 
30: Georgia S. & F.ccc.. Fargo, Ga. unx. P. 0 10 
30. Cin., N. O. & T. P..Glenmary. b. rail. F. 3 0 
730. Lancaster & C....... Knox, S. C. flood. FF. 2 55 
31. Louisville & N...... Livingston. unx. 2. 2 10 
31. Philadelphia & R....Sinking Spring. unx. F. l 4 


The collision at Alliance, Ohio, on the evening of the 11th, 
was caused by six freight cars running away after having eluded 
control while being switched. These cars broke away from a 
yard train of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and ran un- 
controlled some distance down grade to the crossing of the 
Pennsylvania, where they «crashed into a coach of passenger 
train No. 340. One passenger was killed and 58 passengers and 
four employees were injured. The yard engine had come down 
from Mount Union to the freight house with five cars ahead 
of the engine, the engine moving tender first. These five cars 
were left standing on the main track, with two hand brakes set, 
while three cars were taken out of the freight house track and 
coupled to the five cars, making eight cars in all. After the 
train had proceeded some distance, the conductor and brakeman 
discovered that four cars had broken away, but before they 
could set the brakes the cars ran down the grade and collided 
with the passenger train which was pulling over the crossing, 
striking the coach in No. 340 near the center. 

The collision near Jackson, Mich., on the 13th, occurred on 
the bridge over Grand River. Northbound and southbound pas- 
senger trains, running at 25 or 30 miles an hour, collided with 
such force that the engines and first two cars of each train were 
derailed and the tender of one train and the baggage car of the 
other fell into the river. The northbound train had run past the 
meeting point fixed in a despatcher’s order. One engineman, 
one fireman and six passengers were injured. 

The trains in collision at Holton, Ga., on the 26th, were north- 
bound passenger No. 13 and southbound passenger No. 24. A 
porter was killed and the engineman and fireman on train No. 24 
were injured. The collision was due to the mistake of the porter, 
who was killed, in turning a switch immediately in front of 
train No. 24. When that train was within 300 ft. of the siding 
on which No. 13 had been placed to meet No. 24, he became ex- 
cited because of the apprehension that the switch was not in the 
right position and he turned it, allowing the train to enter the 
side track. The porter was struck by the engine and instantly 
killed. Both engines were badly damaged, but no passengers 





1Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 

















re, Rear collision——be, Butting collision xc, Other collisions——h, 
Broken d, Defective——unf, Unforeseen obstruction——unx, Unex- 
plained derail, Open derailing switch——ms, Misplaced switch acc. 





Accidental obstruction——malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
——boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road fire, Cars burned while 
runring P. or Pass., Passenger train F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fire Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 


obst., 
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were serivusiy injured. The switch was right, before the porter 
touched it, train 13 having entered by another switch. 

The trains in collision near Rockdale, Pa., on the 27th, were 
eastvound freights. The leading train had stopped at a water 
tank when the following train, running fifteen miles an hour, 
collided with it. The engineman of the following train failed to 
properly observe signals set against him. The caboose and four 
cars of the leading train were wrecked. The conductor, riding 
in this caboose, was killed. A part of the wreck fouled the 
westbound track and passenger train No. 5, which came along 
very soon after, ran into it and the engine and two cars were 
derailed. The fireman of the standing freight train flagged the 
passenger train and its speed was reduced considerably. Fif- 
teen passengers were slightly injured. 

The trains in collision at Tyrone, Pa., on the 30th, were west- 
bound first class trains No. 13 and No. 15, No. 13 running into 
No. 15 as it stood at the station, or was just starting away. The 
engineman, Geo. J. Funk, of No. 13, was killed and a large num- 
ber of passengers in No. 15 were injured. Eleven of these in- 
jured, including a number of employees in the dining car, were 
taken to a hospital, but in the other cases the injured ones were 
able to continue their journeys. A number of officers of the road 
were on train No. 13, and they at once began an investigation 
to discover the cause of the collision; and they reported in sub- 
stance as follows: 

“The track inspection committee rode in car 2802 on the rear 
of train No. 13, which ran into the rear of train No. 15, stand- 
ing at Tyrone passenger station. We at once investigated the 
cause of the accident and found it was due to the engineman, 
Funk, disregarding caution and home automatic signals. The 
flagman of No. 15 had been called in and had almost reached 
his train when No. 13 came in sight. We found him standing at 
the rear of our car; in other words he was a train length to the 
rear of his train when we saw him. 


“He stated that automatic signal No. 2,219, which was 1,150 ft. 


to the rear of train No. 15, had been in the stop position. This 
was verified by the traveling engineer of the Tyrone division. 
Signal Engineer Rudd, and supervisor of signals Post, examined 
the signal mechanism and found it in perfect condition.” 

When the locomotive of No. 13 was examined it was found 
that the emergency brakes had been applied by Engineer Funk 
and that he had reversed the engine. 

The wreckage was piled across three tracks, but all of the 
cars in both trains were of steel and withstood the shock with 
but little crushing. No. 13 had eight cars, and was running on 
time and going about 30 miles an hour. The impact threw the 
locomotive off the track and against the railroad fence, three 
cars following. 

The front mail car in No. 15 was overturned while the seven 
cars behind it stood the shock and remained on the rails. On 
the locomotive of No. 13 were Engineman George K. Funk, 
Fireman W. D. Barton and Assistant Road Foreman of Engines 
C. E. Miller. Funk was crushed against the railroad fence and 
instantly killed; Miller suffered a fractured skull, and the fireman 
escaped with slight injuries. Most of the passengers in the last 
two cars of train No. 15, which received the worst of the shock, 
were thrown from their seats and more or less bruised and cut, 
while there was scarcely a car of either train that did not con- 
tribute its quota of injured. 

The accident at Allouez, Wis., on the night of the 3lst, was 
due to carelessness in switching. A train of ore cars was allowed 
to run violently against a standing train on which were a num- 
ber of workmen, and eight of these men were thrown into the 
ore pockets, where they were covered with ore and badly injured. 
Two of them were killed and 2 others seriously injured. ; 

The train derailed near Berger, Mo., on the 2nd was the 
westbound California express and the engine and seven cars 
were overturned and fell down a bank. The engineman was 
killed and 104 passengers ard 4 employees were injured. The de- 
railment is believed to have been caused by something dragging 
under the engine. 
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The train derailed at Wayne Ciy, Ill, cn the 11th, was west- 
bound passenger No, 24. The engineman was kiiled and the fire- 
man fatally injured. The engine was derailed by a bolt which 
had been placed on the track by mischievous boys, and the en- 
gine was ditched. 

The train derailed near Detroit, on the 13th, was an eastbound 
first class train consisting of empty baggage cars. The engine 
was derailed and overturned, and the engineman was killed. 
The leading truck of the tender was the first to leave the track. 

The train derailed near Fauna, Tex., on the 18th, was a west- 
bound passenger, and the cause of the derailment was the ex- 
plosion of the boiler of the locomotive. The engineman and 
fireman were killed. 

The train derailed at Cataline, Wis., on the 26th was a south- 
bound express. The engine and first three cars were badly 
wrecked. The engineman, fireman, express messenger and one 
other person were killed and one trainman was injured. The 
cause of the derailment was a tree which had been blown down 
by a high wind and lodged on the track. 

The train derailed on the Denver, Boulder & Western at 
Eldora, Col., on the 26th, was an excursion passenger which had 
just been loaded for its trip to Denver. The train was pushed 
backward around a Y-track, preparatory to starting, and the 
rear car was pushed over the bumping post. In trying to pull 
the car back on to the track it was overturned and this coach in 
turn pulled over two others, and 19 persons were injured. 

The train derailed near Paterson, N. J., on the 27th, was a 
work train moving at low speed around a curve of 3 deg. One 
car was overturned and fell down a bank, and four laborers 
riding on this car were killed, and three were injured. The 
derailment was due to the unbalanced load on the car, which con- 
tained cinders. The lading on the high side had been taken off. 

The train derailed on the 30th near Fargo, Ga., was south- 
bound passenger No. 1, and the first three cars were ditched and 
overturned. Four passengers and 6 employees slightly injured. 
The tender was the first vehicle to leave the track. 

The train derailed at Glenmary, Tenn., on the 30th, was 
southbound freight No. 51, and the engine and 19 cars fell down 
a bank. The engineman, fireman and one brakeman were killed. 
The cause of the derailment was a broken rail. 

The train derailed on the Lancaster & Chester near Knox, 
Ss. C., on the 30th, was a mixed passenger and freight. There 
were two passenger cars, both of which fell through a bridge 
and lodged in a creek 50 ft. below. Two passengers were killed 
and a large number of passengers were injured. 

The train derailed at Livingston, Ky., on the 3lst was south- 
bound passenger No. 23, and the engine and first three cars were 
overturned. The engineman and fireman were killed and the 
six passengers and four trainmen were injured. The cause of 
the derailment was not determined. 

The derailment of an eastbound freight train at Sinking 
Spring, Pa., on the 3lst was at a derailing switch. One brake- 
man was killed and four other trainmen were injured. The 
engine and 18 cars ran off. The derailment was due to the care- 
lessness of a signalman who changed the signal when it was too 
late for the train to stop. 

Electric Roads.—In a rear collision on the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way near Los Angeles, Cal., July 13, 14 passengers were killed 
and about 150 injured. This was reported July 18, page 119. 
On the same day, the 13th, four persons were reported killed 
at Cambridge, Ohio, when an interurban electric car was struck 
by a passenger train. In a rear collision on the Rochester & 
Eastern at Victor, N. Y., on the 19th, one passenger was killed 
and eighteen were injured. A freight train ran into the rear of a 
preceding passenger train. 





ProposeD Line For Cusa.—A railroad is projected from 
Placetas, Cuba, to Trinidad, Santa Clara Province. Trinidad 
is one of the oldest towns of Cuba and one of the most pictur- 
esque. It is, however, entirely cut off from railroads and has 
thus lost much of its importance. 











TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 


Operating Department and Fuel Economy; Superheaters; Brick 


Arches; Smoke Prevention; 

The twenty-first annuai convention of the Traveling Engineers’ 
Association was held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, August 12- 
15, with President W. H. Corbett, master mechanic, Michigan 
Central, in the chair, as noted in the Kailway Age Gazette of Au- 
gust 15, page 273. The opening address was made by W. A. 
Garrett, vice-president, Chicago Great Western. 


MR. GARRETT’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Garrett showed that he thoroughly appreciated the service 
rendered by the road foremen of engines and was conversant 
with their duties and the various problems that they have to 
solve. He referred to them as the men upon whom rested the 
responsibility, which under present conditions is a very im- 
portant responsibility, of seeing that the engines are operated 
with the greatest economy and with the least amount of fail- 
ures. Every year has found an improvement in the engineers 
and firemen, which is due to the painstaking and conscientious 
manner in which the traveling engineers train and instruct these 
men. 

Mr. Garrett also laid special stress on the relation of the em- 
ployer towards the employee, stating that the success of the 
employer depends upon the well-being and high standing of his 
employees, and again, the success of the employees depends upon 
the success of the employer, which necessitates a thorough co- 
operation between them. Mention was made of the effects of 
government regulation whereby it has become so hard to make 
the necessary profits. It, therefore, devolves on the employees 
as well as the management to reduce the operating costs as much 
as possible. Otherwise, the roads will be driven to receiverships 
which may eventually develop into government ownership, a 
thing which neither employees nor the railroads desire. 

Mr. Garrett quoted from statistics compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to the causes of the principal acci- 
dents that occurred between 1902 and 1912 as follows: 
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He closed his remarks by calling attention to the importance 
of the “safety first” movement and cautioned the men to make 
haste safely. 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


President Corbett spoke of the responsibilities of the road 
foreman of engines, as he is the man to whom the engineers 
and firemen look for final instructions on matters pertaining 
to locomotive operation. He should be most thoroughly trained 
in economical and safe locomotive operation, and should study 
the new devices as they are placed on the locomotive in order 
to obtain the best results from them. He should also keep 
posted as to the various appliances that improve locomotive 
operation. The railroads at present are trying to solve the 
difficult problem of the “high cost of living” and every new 
idea that will increase economy in locomotive operation will 
be gladly accepted. 

MR. TOLLERTON’S ADDRESS. 

W. J. Tollerton, general mechanical superintendent of the 
Rock Island lines, said in part: I regard this association as one 
of the most important of the various mechanical organizations ; 
not alone from the vigorous effort which must be put forth 
constantly to reduce the growing operating cost, but also from 
the requirements of the various federal and state laws, cover- 


Locomotive Brake Equipment. 

ing locomotive conditions. Therefore, I ieel that the position 
of traveling engineer is one of large responsibility. You gentle- 
men have direct supervision over a large part of locomotive 
operating expenses, proportioned about as follows: 


Locomotive fuel, including handling............. 43 per cent. 
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The traveling engineer’s principal duties are those of edu- 
cation and instruction. The greatest returns will be secured 
by educational means; discipline should be administered only in 
extreme cases of unwillingness to follow your instructions. 
Discipline freely administered indicates lack of proper instruc- 
tion, disorganizes your division and should be avoided. 

That the personnel of your engine service may be brought 
to the highest efficiency, care should be used to secure the right 
kind of locomotive firemen. Young men, with at least a gram- 
mar school education, should be selected. And when started 
out they should be thoroughly instructed along the lines of 
proper and economical performance of their duties. A num- 
ber of roads issue instruction books; on the Rock Island the 
first year’s questions and instructions cover combusticn; sec- 
ond year, the handling of the locomotive, break-downs, etc.; 
and third year, the air brakes and signals. These books should 
be placed in the hands of young firemen and their details dis- 
cussed at class meetings. The fireman of today is the engineer 
of tomorrow, and a careless and indifferent fireman will always 
develop into that kind of an engineer. Hold frequent meet- 
ings with the engine crews. At such meetings investigate and 
explain factors directly affecting economy in operating costs; 
discuss rules and other matters which enter into the every- 
day life of enginemen. 

The federal boiler inspection law is being strictly enforced; 
therefore, it becomes your duty to see that all defects in viola- 
tion of this law are properly and intelligently reported by the 
enginemen on arrival at the terminals. Not giving proper 
and accurate reports calls for greater expense in roundhouse 
maintenance. Incomplete work reports result in the mechanics 
spending hours trying to locate defects, which time could be 
devoted to making needed repairs to other locomotives, there- 
by reducing one of the growing costs of locomotive operation, 
i. e., locomotive repairs. Correct reports made by the engine- 
men will enable the roundhouse forces to quickly make the re- 
pairs to the defective parts, reducing the time the locomotives 
are at the terminals. Under the present practice of pooling, 
particularly freight locomotives, it is most important that the 
enginemen be instructed as to the proper and accurate work 
reports to avoid unnecessary expense. Enginemen in pooled 
service have a tendency to avoid reporting work, possibly with 
a view of not being criticized. This can be overcome by proper 
instruction. 

Fuel represents 42 per cent. of the expense of locomotive 
operation. Repairs represent 24 per cent. Those two items 
afford the best opportunity for reducing the operating ex- 
penses, and it is to you that the management has to look for 
the results. These can be obtained if you get the enginemen 
thoroughly interested. Members of this association should not 
only be familiar with the requirements of the federal boiler 
inspection law, and the penalties for violations thereof, but 
should instruct the enginemen as to their duties therewith. 
The importance of the inspection of locomotives should be 
impressed on the enginemen. It is true, the railroads maintain 
locomotive inspectors at larger terminals; on branch lines and 
other places the inspection force consists of the enginemen 
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themselves. The proper amount of interest by the enginemen 
will reduce the engine failures and improve the service. 

You can assist greatly in making the “Safety First” movement 
a magnificent success. The number of injuries annually to 
enginemen, due to broken water and lubricator glasses, may 
practically be eliminated by the enginemen insisting on shields 
being properly maintained. Explain to them that it is to their 
interest to properly report shields, headlights, air brake ap- 
paratus, safety appliances and similar defects that may cause 
injury to themselves or others. Follow this closely, as it is 
one of the largest possibilities in the safety first field. Elimi- 
nate the overloading of locomotive tenders. This will not only 
assist in avoiding injury but will save fuel. 

3e familiar with and fully instruct the enginemen as to the 
requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission on safety 
appliances, in so far as they relate to the locomotives. There 
are two disbursements for which every railroad company re- 
They are payments for personal injuries and 
losses due to fire damage. You can aid greatly in bringing 
these down to a minimum. With proper co-operation on the 
part of the firemen, in closing the damper after blowing the 
ashpan, and the enginemen in seeing that all appliances are in 
proper working order before leaving terminals, a large reduc- 
tion can be made. 


ceives no return. 


W. L. PARK’S ADDRESS. 


W. L. Parks, vice-president of the Illinois Central, spoke of the 
traveling engineer as being indispensable in the present method 
of locomotive operation. He commented at some length on the 
opportunities of the men in the operating department, such 
as the traveling engineers, to greatly aid in directing public 
opinion along the right lines in regard to the railroads. He 
showed by general statistics the number of women and small 
shareholders holding stock in the various large railway com- 
panies. In some cases over 50 per cent. of the stockholders 
had a hundred shares or less. At the present time the rail- 
roads are in hard straits, finding it difficult to borrow money 
as freely as before. Confidence seems to have become shaken 
and men connected with the railroads should do all they can 
to convey the true facts to the public and let them know who 
the true owners of the railroads:are. As regards accidents, 
Mr. Park stated that 114 were killed in passenger accidents in 
the United States during the past year, whereas about 6,000 
trespassers were killed. The law makers should use more in- 
fluence to keep these people from off the right of way. In re- 
gard to obnoxious laws in this respect, he cited those in effect 
in the state of Mississippi, where trains are required to slow 
down to a speed of 6 miles an hour while passing through towns 
arid cities, and wherever a trespasser is hit in this state consid- 
erable trouble is experienced on account of this law. Engi- 
neers, having been indicted, are becoming personally interested 
and are using their influence to have such laws changed. Mr. 
Park also mentioned the beneficial effect the railway supply 
companies are exerting in locomotive operation by their special 
investigations of various new devices to increase the economy 
of railroad operation. 


THE OPERATING DEPARTMENT AND FUEL ECONOMY. 


For the purposes of this report the committee assumes the 
operating and mechanical departments are to be considered as 
The operating department consists of officials 


units. 
known as general superintendent, 
transportation, division superintendent, 

despatchers, yardmasters, etc., or those who have to do with 
making up and despatching trains. The consumption of fuel 
per ton mile is variable and dependent on many conditions, two 
of which come within the province of the operating department. 
When power is ready for service, the fuel burned while it is 
waiting to be utilized might be considered by the strict 
economist as being wasted, as no direct earnings result from its 
Fuel burned during time beyond that in which the train 


distinct 
usually superintendent of 


trainmasters, train 


use. 
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shouid be delivered at its destination under the average favor- 
able conditions, might also be considered wasted. The relation 
which the operating department has to economical consumption 
of fuel lies in its control of the above two items through its 
connection with power utilization and its supervision of train 
movement. 

The study of fuel economics is scarcely a duty of the oper- 
ating department, but moving trains and handling power. in 
connection therewith are its chief duties and upon the efficiency 
with which it performs these functions, a low or high fuel con- 
sumption largely depends. Its opportunities for aiding in keep- 
ing down fuel consumption through betterment of many under- 
lying conditions, well within its charge, that have an indirect 
bearing on the promptness with which power can be utilized 
and trains made up and delivered, are far from limited. Credit 
is due it for the betterments that result in actual savings in 
fuel and for endeavors to take advantage of opportunities tend- 
ing to further savings. The true credit due is proportional, 
however, to the utilization it makes of these opportunities as 
a whole, considering possible savings that could be made if all 
were taken advantage of. Paradoxical as it may appear, a 
seemingly low fuel consumption per ton mile may actually be 
a high consumption, and the maximum amount that should 
be used may be less than the minimum amount being used 
through adverse conditions of operation which might be re- 
duced to a minimum if proper efforts were made. For illus- 
tration: Two railroads run side by side, under the same basic 
conditions as to gradient, style of power, etc. On one line 
the fuel consumption per thousand ton miles has been 175 lbs., 
which, by a supposed strenuous effort of the operating depart- 
ment, is reduced to 170 lbs. The general manager boasts to the 
general manager of the competing line of this record and is in- 
formed that the fuel consumption per thousand ton miles on 
the competing line is but 150 lbs. He finds the difference is due 
to such things as closer tab kept on reducing power in dull times, 
better judgment in assigning engines to the runs suited them, 
more attention to trackage at turn-tables, ash-pits and coal 
chutes, up-to-date methods of handling the ashes and coal to 
prevent delays, yards modified from time to time to expedite 
switching and the making up of trains, block signals arranged 
so as to be seen a good distance away, close supervision of 
despatching methods to prevent delays, rigid investigation of 
delays and prompt action to eradicate causes leading thereto; 
close attention to methods of inspection to prevent having to 
switch out bad order cars in terminal yard and en route, scien- 
tific loading in relating to the capacity of the power and weather 
conditions, judgment in regard to cutting down and filling out 
en route, and in seeing to proper facilities for quick switching 
at such points; judicious selection of stopping and starting 
ground at the water stations and at block signals where con- 
ditions may make stops frequent, and to betterments of similar 
imperfect operating conditions, most of which were within the 
power of his operating department to have bettered. 

Even where yard and road conditions are ideal, a good share 
of credit can accrue to the operating department for fuel sav- 
ings through intelligent handling whereby trains are made up 
with least possible delay, handled with minimum amount of 
power, gotten over the road in the minimum of time, and power 
held at terminals the shortest time possible consistent with 
keeping up necessary repairs and with the volume of business. 

The most deserved credit that can be given the operating de- 
partment for results that bring about economy in fuel is that 
due for betterment in yard and road conditions and in meth- 
ods of despatching that go to make nearly perfect railroading. 

Limitation of Power Kept in Actual Service—We assume 
that practically the maximum number of engines required to 
handle business at its height is assigned to each division. 
Good judgment in shopping engines for repairs and in storing 
them during the dull periods is an important item in fue! 


economy. We do not believe in limiting engines kept in serv: 
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ice to a point that might delay freight through lack of power 
to move it, but while any train or number of trains may be 
moved with a low rate of fuel consumption when only fuel 
used in actually moving is considered, yet all fuel consumed 
by the engines of a division must ultimately be charged against 
the total train movement of such division, and engines need- 
lessly lying ready for service and consuming fuel in idleness 
increase the fuel consumption per ton per mile above the figure 
used in actually handling tonnage. The same is true of power 
held on the road beyond what would be a reasonable time 
under favorable conditions, when such delay is due to indiffer- 
ent operating conditions. It is realized that delays are not al- 
ways chargeable to the operating department, but the closer the 
final charges for fuel consumed are to the number of pounds 
per ton mile used in actually handling the train, the greater will 
be the credit due that department. 

In storing engines, we believe in keeping those in service 
whose mileage comes nearest entitling them to shopping. If 
the poorer engines are stored, the good ones are being worn out 
during the dull season, and when the rush season comes the 
majority of the power will be in poor condition. With poor 
power in use during dull periods, the tendency of such power 
to break down is not as likely to cause delay to following trains, 
with accompanying waste of fuel, as in the busy season when 
the trains run closer together. 

Turning of Power.—The operating department has a direct 
interest in facilities for speedily turning engines at terminals. 
Whether it is in direct charge of the turning or not, it is en- 
titled to credit for aid in procurement of betterments that make 
quick turning possible with an accompanying economy in fuel. 
This calls for a good arrangement of trackage to and from the 
yards to the turn-table, ash-pit, coal chutes and water tank, and 
a sufficient and efficient turn-table, ash-pit, coal chute and water 
crane arrangement whereby, particularly at busy terminals, a 
more or less continuous “blocking up” condition is avoided. 

Yards—Terminal, Intermediate and Hump.—Yard conditions, 
terminals and en route, are perhaps the most prolific source of 
train delays that result in increased fuel consumption. Terminal 
yards should be large enough to permit prompt entrance of the in- 
coming trains and provide for a quick movement of power to 
the engine terminals. Yards at intermediate points should pro- 
vide for speedy switching where necessary to pick up or throw 
out cars and for prompt obtainance of water and fuel when 
necessary. At large terminals, separate yards for making up 
trains going in opposite directions, classification tracks in con- 
nection with making up, provision for proper storage tracks, 
cripple tracks of easy access into which bad order cars may be 
thrown for repairs, which are to be used exclusively for this 
purpose; and “making up” tracks, long enough to hold maxi- 
mum length of trains hauled, thereby avoiding switching in- 
cidental to making up on two tracks, all tend to promptness of 
train movement and the minimizing of fuel consumption. Pro- 
visions to accelerate movement of road engines to waiting 
trains, avoidance of switching movements by the road engine 
after coupling to the trains, as in throwing out bad order cars, 
filling out, etc, and provisions for the prompt get-a-way of 
trains, are equally important. Hump yards are an efficient 
means of reducing fuel charges in switching service by reducing 
switching power. Experience is teaching, however, that un- 
less closely watched they not only run up the car department 
costs, but are not as conducive to fuel economy as might be, 
due to the failure of yardmasters at some points to see that the 
cars are not prevented by riders, from striking with sufficient 
‘orce to damage them. This frequently results in delays due 
to making repairs or throwing out badly damaged cars and is 
believed to be a material cause of break-in-twos- en route. 

Loading of Power—Proper loading of power as to capacity is 
‘important to prompt train movement and fuel consumption. We 
lieve that power should be loaded to not more than 90 per cent. 
maximum capacity under the best conditions and that this be 
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varied according to the weather conditions. As a matter of 
fact, fuel is sacrificed by unloading as well as overloading. Where 
a grade on the division is not sufficient to justify pusher service, 
if trains were loaded so to make certain they would not stall on 
such grade they would be underloaded over the rest of the divi- 
sion, causing considerable loss in ton miles and increased fue! 
consumption per ton mile. Local conditions should be carefully 
studied to determine the most economical load for the territory. 
Makeup of trains as regards heavy and light cars is important, 
as the further from the engine the heavy cars are, the more the 
flange friction is increased on the curves and the harder the 
train will pull. Efforts should be made to place the heavy cars 
at the head end of the train. Judgment, however, should be 
used in order not to bring about bad braking conditions. 

Train Inspection—While train inspection is not usually di- 
rectly in the control of the operating department, it bears such 
an intimate relation to train movement that this department is 
vitally interested in it. Prompt inspection of the trains, the pro- 
viding of adequate facilities for such inspections, for making 
light repairs, for throwing out bad order cars, for inspection and 
testing of the air brakes before the road engine is attached, or 
arrangements for a quick test after it is attached, are of direct 
benefit to it, and incidentally to fuel economy. 

Watering and Coaling En Route—Water troughs permitting 
the water supply to be scooped are an efficient means of lowering 
fuel consumption by cutting out train delays incidental to. stop- 
ping for water. Where water cranes are used, special attention 
should be given to the lay of the ground in the immediate vicinity 
with reference to the ease with which the trains can be stopped 
and started in either direction and when located in the yard 
limits they should be so arranged that the trains, while standing, 
will not block switches, cross-overs or public highways, or inter- 
fere with other power movements. Water tanks should be spaced 
so that heavily loaded trains can get over the division with a 
minimum number of stops for water. In bad water districts 
water treating plants should be installed. Where necessary to 
take coal en route, facilities should be provided so as to avoid un- 
necessary delays or interference with the movements of others 
or permitting such other movements to delay the quick coaling 
of through-going power. 

Block Signals ——Where block signals are in use they should be 
so located as to be seen at a reasonable distance away from the 
approaching train, preferably on the engineer’s side, and they 
should be carefully maintained. Being required to reduce speed 
on account of not being able to see the signal until almost at it, 
to avoid running past if set against train movement, is not an 
uncommon cause of slow movement and, therefore, not con- 
ducive to fuel economy. In congested districts, where stops are 
likely to be frequent, location of signals with a view to good 
starting ground, is of importance. Automatic block signals are 
decided improvements over mechanical or hand-thrown signals, 
on account of being closer together, enabling the inferior train 
to occupy the main track closer to the time of the superior train 
and to start out closer behind the superior train, thus bringing 
about more prompt train movement and less delay in allowing 
superior trains to pass, which results in fuel saving. 

Train Despatching and Handling of Train Orders En Route. — 
Handing train orders from towers without requiring the train 
to be brought to a standstill, is important to prompt movement. 
In automatic block territory on ascending grades, heavily loaded 
trains should be allowed to proceed under caution instead of 
coming to a full stop. In a manual block territory on ascending 
grades, caution cards should be handed on by hoops instead of 
stopping the train. The use of telephone boxes at outlying points 
for the purpose of directing crews with reference to train move- 
ment, is also a distinct aid and source of credit to the operating 
department. Utilizing the track against the current of traffic 
can be frequently done to good advantage. 

Way Freight Trains—Local way freight or pickup trains, 
where conditions warrant such, for distributing freight from the 
terminals to the local points, attending to local switching, gathering 
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up local freight and bringing it to the terminal points to be made 
into through trains, thus avoiding delay in stopping the through 
trains for these purposes, is also a means of cutting down fuel 
consumption. Where work on the division is more than local 
trains can do, the accumulation should be switched to some 
point on the division where it may be readily picked up by a 
through train stopped for that purpose. 

Pooled or Assigned Power—Whether it is best to pool power 
or assign each engine to a regular crew, is a problem important 
to fuel economy. Admitting that a regular assigned engine is 
given more attention by the engine crew, may get out on time 
more frequently, and with a good engine crew may perhaps cost 
less for maintenance, yet with the growing tendency to take the 
responsibility of the repairs made on engines from the engine 
crew and placing it on the shop, the advantages of assigned en- 
gines are becoming less. The sixteen-hour law makes it prac- 
tically impossible for an engine crew to follow an engine unless 
the engine is held a long time at terminals, which cannot be 
thought of when yards are congested. If the engine is not held, 
the engine crew that brought it in may not see it again for a 
week, which practically places the engine in pooled service. If 
men could, as formerly, follow their engine with whatever rest 
they themselves considered sufficient, the assigned engine would 
be ideal. If engineers on pooled engines were educated to take 
the same interest in promptly and intelligently reporting work 
on every engine brought to the terminal and were held strictly 
accountable for reporting all defects, and the shops were re- 
quired to do the work reported, there would be little, if any, ad- 
vantage in the assigned engines over the pooled engines. While 
every railroad has its portion of indifferent engineers, the pooled 
engine will occasionally, even now, get the care of the interested 
engineer. It is a well-known fact that the same volume of busi- 
ness can be handled with less number of pooled engines than 
assigned engines, which should result in a corresponding lower 
total fuel consumption. 

Running of Light Power—Minimizing the running of light 
power is important to fuel consumption. During periods when 
the run of business is the heaviest in one direction, double head- 
ing power to be returned is believed to be the preferable method, 
as with two engines on a train the possibility of delays due to 
failure of power is reduced to a minimum. 

Sidings—Sidings of sufficient length to hold the maximum 
train handled, and not too far distant from one another, in 
which trains can be placed when necessary through failure of 
power or on account of hot bearings, necessity for re-brassing 
cars, etc., and into which crippled cars may be thrown and cars 
placed when necessary to cut down tonnage or to double a grade, 
etc., are important to prevent delays either to the train in trouble 
or to following trains, with accompanying fuel economy. 

Conclusions—Improvement is always possible and the measure 
of credit due to the operating department for low fuel consump- 
tion per ton mile lies in the progressiveness, strenuousness and 
the persevering continuity of its efforts to bring about perfect 
operating conditions and despatching methods in its territory. 
With railroads hampered, as they are today, by restrictive laws 
and rate-making legislatures and commissions, the recognized 
successful railroad men are those who can increase the com- 
pany’s net income by limiting the amount of its financial outgo, 
and in so far as the efforts of the operating department are suc- 
cessful in bringing about conditions that cut down the fuel con- 
sumption per ton mile, it need have no fear of not receiving the 
full credit thereof. 

The report is signed by: M. J. Howley, chairman, T. B. Bowen, 
J. C. Petty, J. W. Nutting, G. H. Travis and P. J. Miller. 

DISCUSSION, 


The discussion indicated that the operating department was in 
an excellent position to greatly aid in the reduction of the con- 
sumption of fuel. This applies not only to the tonnage of trains 
as allotted by the train and yard masters, but to the handling of 
the train by the despatcher both on the road and at the terminals, 
the specific cases mentioned being, in not calling for power too 
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soon before the time it is actually needed, prompt delivery of 
train orders at the stations, more rapid and longer movement of 
trains, prompt removal of slow orders and the handling of dead- 
head equipment on through trains instead of on locals. In re- 
gard to the tonnage it is as necessary to have enough as not to 
have too much in order to obtain the best results from the power, 
and in stormy weather care should be taken not to overload 
the engine. 

An engine can waste a lot of coal at the terminal by being or- 
dered out too soon. Two hours was mentioned as the proper 
time to be given to the roundhouse for an engine. Considerable 
fuel is also wasted in delays along the line due to poor despatch- 
ing. At one of the large terminals in the Middle West it was 
found that fuel equal to 81 per cent. of that used while the en- 
gine was on the road was being consumed at the terminal. By 
increasing the mileage of the engines between fire cleanings, 
through more scientific firing, this percentage has been materially 
decreased. It was found that this could be done very easily with 
superheater engines. 

The operating department often requires that the trains get out 
of the terminal as rapidly as possible, which sometimes means 
working the engine very hard for the first mile or so. This tears 
up the fire to such an extent as to invite engine failure further 
along the line. That consideration should be given in this re- 
spect seemed to be the opinion of all the members present. 

Every means should be taken to prevent the stopping of heavy 
trains on ascending grades or curves; water columns, side 
tracks, switches, etc., should be so located that trains may be 
handled to the best possible advantage. Signal lights and mar- 
kers should be kept in good condition and properly focused so 
as to prevent unnecessary slow downs. 

In supplying engines on short orders it has been found that a 
cold engine could be made ready quicker by drawing off the 
cold water and filling the boiler with water at about 210 or 220 
deg. In this way an engine can be made ready for service in 
one and one-half hours. 

Above all things, it is necessary to have the proper co-opera- 
tion between the operating and mechanical departments, and the 
operating department should solicit suggestions as to how it 
may aid in fuel economy. It is also necessary for the mechanical 
department to be thoroughly informed on all conditions and 
have the absolute facts before suggesting any changes in train 
handling. On some roads letters have been issued to the various 
departments asking for suggestions as to how the general service 
may be improved, which gives one department a chance of show- 
ing wherein it may be assisted by another department. Frequent 
meetings of the road foremen of engines with the despatchers, 
train and yard masters were suggested as a means of solving 
many of the seeming inconsistencies. 


HANDLING SUPERHEATER LOCOMOTIVES. 

The committee presented a brief history of the development of 
the superheater on locomotives and illustrated the various types 
of superheaters of the high degree type. It pointed out as the 
principal advantages derived from the use of superheated steam: 
The increased volume of steam delivered per unit of water evap- 
orated; the prevention of cylinder condensation, and a much 
smarter engine. When it is realized that the heat losses in the 
cylinders of a saturated steam locomotive average easily 30 
per cent., due to cylinder condensation, which is eliminated with 
highly superheated steam, and in addition the increase in volume, 
it is an easy matter to see why the superheater locomotive pro- 
duces such remarkable results in the way of efficiency and 
economy. 

Add to this the fact that the efficiency of the superheater loco- 
motive increases as the load increases, while it is the reverse 
with the saturated steam engine, and we have the reason for 
its being generally adopted by the railroads. 

One of the most important features to be considered is the 
firing question. Inasmuch as the efficiency of the locomotive 
increases as the degree of superheat increases, it can readily be 
seen that the flame temperature in the fire-box is a very impor 
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tant factor and it is quite necessary that the draft appliances be 
so constructed as to produce an even, steady pull over the entire 
grate, and a draft condition that will make the locomotive a free 
steamer. In order to obtain this, it is generally necessary to use 
a somewhat smaller nozzle, draft-pipe and stack arrangement. 

On account of the smaller volume of exhaust steam and its 
higher velocity, a moderate reduction in the size of the exhaust 
nozzle does not produce the same bad effect as with saturated 
steam, and its reduction to produce the desired draft conditions 
may be reached before there is any noticeable effect in the way 
of back pressure. 
depends much upon the quality of fuel used and the operating 
conditions. 

The kind of coal to be used has to be considered. For illus- 
tration: A superheater locomotive will give less trouble and will 
be more efficient using Colorado or New Mexico coal than it 
will with Iowa or Arkansas coal; this is on account of the former 
coals being almost free from clinker and slag forming properties, 
while the latter is very bad to clinker the grates and honeycomb 
the tubes, superheater units and flues. Any stoppage of the 
flues reduces the boiler heating surface and in case of the super- 
heater flues also reduces the degree of superheat. 

Another important feature to be considered is the valve and 
cylinder lubrication. Owing to the fact that there is no moisture 
in superheated steam to assist in lubricating, it is generally 
necessary to use a little more oil than with saturated steam. En- 
ginemen must know that the oil feed to valves and cylinders is 
constant. 

Owing to the high temperature of the valve and cylinder walls 
when shutting off, and particularly at high speeds, it is necessary 
to admit a smal! amount of steam when drifting, in order to pre- 
vent the oil from carbonizing and also to prevent drawing in 
hot gases from the smoke-box. It is necessary to keep the steam 
pressure in the cylinders above the atmospheric pressure so that 
air will not get into the cylinders and cause the oil to burn. 

It has been learned from experience that a great many of the 
troubles formerly attributed to insufficient or defective lubrica- 
tion have been eliminated by the proper delivery of the oil, and 
the use of metal in valve chambers and cylinders most suitable to 
high temperature, and more care in fitting up the parts coming in 
contact with the superheated steam. 

The committee also included many valuable instructions as to 
the handling and operating of superheater engines. The report 
is signed by J. W. Hardy, chairman, Sheridan Bisbee, W. A. 
Buckbee, B. J. Feeny and J. W. Heath. 


DISCUSSION. 


By far the most important point brought out in the very 
thorough discussion of this paper was the absolute need of 
proper instruction to the men handling superheater engines. 
This applies not only to the engine crew but to the roundhouse 
forces as well. To obtain a proper return from the investment 
made in a locomotive superheater, it must be properly main- 
tained and kept in good condition. The flues must be kept clean, 
and the flue cleaner not only instructed how to properly clean 
them, but watched to see that he does not neglect his work, 
for with the plugged superheater flues the superheater is worse 
than useless as it deprives the boiler of sufficient heating surface 
to operate it even as a saturated steam engine. It also greatly 
increases the cost of maintenance, for with these flues plugged 
up it is extremely difficult work to remove the superheater units. 
Some roads do not experience this difficulty as much as others, 
which is attributed to the kind of coal used and to the use of 
the brick arch. The Central of Georgia, with the arch and com- 
sustion chamber, claims not to experience any trouble in this 
respect, finding it necessary to clean the flues only once or 
twice a month. 

The question of full throttle and short cut-off received con- 
<‘deration, and the general belief was that when operating above 

stroke the throttle should be kept wide open and below that 
‘int the speed should be regulated by the throttle. In this 
‘espect one member claimed a saving of 5 per cent. in fuel by 
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the use of the screw reversing gear, special tests being made 
to determine its value. This is explained by the fact that the 
engineer finds it easier to more carefully regulate the cut-off of 
his engine, thereby using considerably less steam. It was stated 
that many engines carry too much water in the boiler which 
allows it to be carried over into the superheater, thereby greatly 
reducing the beneficial effects of the superheater. A height of 
from % to % of the glass was recommended on level track. 
Many believed that the relief valve on a superheater engine was 
a detriment, as it draws air into the cylinder while drifting, 
causing the oil in the cylinders to carbonize; and, to prevent 
the smoke and cinders from being drawn back through the ex- 
haust ports, it was recommended that the throttle be left 
slightly open until the engine came almost to a stop. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE BRICK ARCH. 
By Le Granp ParisH. 


The general introduction of the brick arch in the past 
few years has been brought about by the necessity for increased 
boiler power and sustained steam pressure. The other incidental 
advantages, which, in themselves, are large, are subordinate to 
the necessity for increased power per pound of metal. 

Important improvements are being made in the form and ap- 
plication of brick arches and arch tubes, as is evidenced by the 
recent combination of the sectional arch on tubes and the Gaines 
furnace. These improvements are the inventions of men in 
railroad service who are trying to improve the steaming capacity 
of the boiler. The long fire-box with a suitable combustion 
chamber, shorter flues in some cases, improved front ends, im- 
proved grates and better air admission in the ash-pan have given 
surprising results. Important improvements in exhaust nozzles 
and exhaust passages in the saddle have also been developed in 
the past few years. 

One result of the application of arches is to reveal weaknesses 
in other factors affecting combustion. It is frequently necessary 
to give immediate attention to the admission of air through the 
grates. This is usually done by cutting down the nozzle, whereas 
the fault lies in the ash-pan. The fire must have air, and when 
it is considered that it is necessary at times to use 25 tons of 
free air per hour (or a volume equal to 350 box cars of air), 
we better appreciate the problem which confronts us when this 
has to be drawn in by the exhaust nozzle. The more difficulty 
experienced in getting air into the ash-pan, the more back press- 
ure we produce in the cylinders. The speed of the gases enter- 
ing the flues is approximately 180 m. p. h. on a locomotive with 
70 sq. ft. of grate and 8% sq. ft. of flue opening, such as is fo. 
on our large Mikados. This will give a fair idea of the difficulty 
in burning the gases before they escape. The arch, acting as a 
baffle wall, retards the gas only to a limited extent, but long 
enough, however, to give a better mixture of the air and gas 
and greatly improve the combustion. 

The fact that the value of the fire-box heating surface is seven 
times the value of the same amount of flue heating surface was 
brought out in the Jacobs-Shupert fire-box tests at Coatesville, 
Pa., conducted by Dr. W. F. M. Goss. The long box equipped with 
a sectional arch, or with the Gaines combustion chamber, insures 
the proper distribution of heat over the fire-box sheets. The 
longer fire-box is a protection to the flues to just the extent 
that the combustion is more complete. The cold air from the 
door has a longer travel, and, naturally, absorbs more heat. 

Another important matter which must receive constant atten- 
tion is the care of the arch tubes. No trouble whatever is ex- 
perienced from scale when a mechanical cleaner is used to cut 
it out of the tubes at each boiler washout. This practice is now 
quite general and should be universal. The flow of the water 
through the tube is reduced very rapidly as the scale increases, 
due to the rough surface of the interior of the tube. 

The value of the arch tube as the means of better water circu- 
lation has not received the attention it deserves. In this respect 
today its value is of decided importance. The problem in good 
steaming is to utilize the full value of the heating surface. Flues 
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which lie below the center line of the boiler have difficulty in 
getting rid of the heat. The only way that this may be accom- 
plished is by getting a more rapid circulation of water in the 
bottom of the boiler. This will be better understood when it is 
known that, when the boiler is working up to its capacity, four 
3-in. arch tubes will circulate fully 30,000 gallons of water per 
hour, when the discharge end of the arch tube is designed to 
discharge at the surface of the water. The boiler of a consolida- 
tion engine of modern type ordinarily contains about 3,500 gal- 
lons of water. From this it will be seen that the circulation is 
very rapid. 

The 3-in. arch tube (254-in. internal diameter) in common 
use today is the minimum size that should be used, as the 
diameter of the tube has a direct relation to the amount of 
water circulated. It is quite possible that the future will see the 
use of circulating tubes of greater diameter than 3 in. A proper 
design should give all the additional benefits to steaming that 
are obtained in water tube boilers of the stationary type. 

More rapid circulation of water on the heated surfaces will 
increase the evaporation on account of the rapid replacement 
of the hot water with colder water. The scouring effect of the 
water will take up and carry away the heat, allowing the colder 
water to come into contact with the heated surfaces. It will be 
necessary to give attention to this feature if we expect to secure 
the benefit from a higher velocity of gases over the heated sur- 
faces. Heat will flow rapidly through a sheet when there is 
cold water on one side, and will flow less and less rapidly as 
the temperature of the water increases. This may be illustrated 
by the trouble which was experienced with bottom combustion 
chamber sheets before arch tubes were applied. The over-heat- 
ing of the sheets was due to the fact that there was no circula- 
tion to take away the heat. 


Improved steaming means better fire-boxes, and this means 


more satisfactory operation. The relation between the air sup- 
ply, the coal and the arch is so intimate that they must be con- 
sidered together. Free access of air into the ash-pan is very 
important. The cases are rare where too much air is admitted 
through the grates when they are properly covered. The impor- 
tant improvements in the future must come from improvements 
in nozzles or draft; improvements in grates and air supply; im- 
provements in water circulation, and, last but not least, the de- 
velopment of longer combustion chambers. 

Anything mechanical that will aid in making a better mixture 
of the gas and air will improve combustion. The long com- 
bustion chamber increases the distance the gas has to travel 
on its rapid race to the flues, and gives more time for the gas 
and air to unite in the proper mixture and complete the series 
of gas reactions, or explosions, before they reach the flue-sheet. 

Improvements in the locomotive have been made so rapidly 
that it is difficult to realize the importance of keeping up with 
the development. More expert supervision is necessary in order 
that proper results may be obtained, and the burden of this ex- 
pert supervision rests upon the members of this Association. 
The rapid development has brought about the necessity for more 
expert supervision, and the staff of the manufacturers is being 
drawn from the ranks of railway service and is made up almost 
wholly of men who specialize in the work for which their rail- 
road experience has fitted them. 

The arch does not admit of using an excessively heavy fire; 
therefore, the fireman does not have to be instructed on this im- 
portant factor. The value of the brick arch as a smoke pre- 
ventive is well known. The cost of the arch is overshadowed 
by the fuel saving, and the maintenance cost can be kept very 
low with proper supervision and by having sufficient material on 
hand at all times to make the necessary and proper renewals 
promptly. 

DISCUSSION. 

While there was considerable discussion it was generally 
agreed that the brick arch decidedly improved the economical 
operation of a locomotive and many predicted its ultimate use 


on all locomotives. D. R. MacBain stated that all the loco- 
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motives on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern are equipped 
with the arch. As regards the maintenance, the keeping of the 
arch tubes clean seemed the most important feature. A mechan- 
ical cleaner should be used and the cleaning carefully done to 
prevent any chance of these tubes becoming clogged with scale, 
thereby not only eliminating chances of failure but insuring good 
circulation. The advantages obtained by the circulation through 
the arch tubes were generally accepted as presented in the paper. 
F. F. Gaines stated that the Central of Georgia was using an 
arch tube 0.15 in. thick in order to increase this circulation. 

Opinions varied as to whether the arch should be placed 
directly against the tube sheet or some 4 or 6 in. back, good 
results having been obtained in both cases. The chief objection 
to the first location is that the bottom flues are liable to become 
clogged, or, when the opening at the base of the arch is too large, 
that the front of the fire will be hard to maintain properly due 
to excessive draft. When the engine is drafted properly, how- 
ever, it was stated that neither of these difficulties would be 
experienced. 

Mr. Gaines stated that he had found that on engines equipped 
with a brick arch and superheater much better results could 
be obtained by setting the exhaust nozzle much lower than has 
heretofore been the general practice. The long jet of exhaust 
steam will pull out a greater amount of the smoke and gases, 
thereby increasing the draft. 

Mr. MacBain corroborated this statement, stating further 
that the exhaust jet of itself should not entirely fill the stack. 
There should be plenty of space left so that the gases entrained 
along the jet could readily escape. By a careful study of this 
problem the steam failures would be materially reduced. He 
strongly objected to the use of the petticoat pipe, recommend- 
ing in its stead that pains be taken that the exhaust pass up 
through the center of the stack. The oblong nozzle was men- 
tioned as giving the best results. The benefits attributed to the 
use of the brick arch were the saving in fuel by more complete 
combustion and for the same reason more smokeless engines 
and the protection of the flues against sudden cold drafts from 
either the open door or holes in the fire. 


BLACK SMOKE ON LOCOMOTIVES. 
By MARTIN WHELAN. 


The problem of smoke elimination on bituminous coal burn- 
ing locomotives has become a serious one for the railroads, 
especially for those having extensive terminals in large cities. 
It is well known to all of you that there is a strong demand and 
continuous agitation to force the railroads to electrify all such 
terminals, and the only argument used is the elimination of 
smoke and cinders from steam locomotives. In large industrial 
centers the locomotives are responsible for but a small percentage 
of the total smoke if the railroads make an effort to eliminate 
it, and the electrification of the railroads in such centers would 
have comparatively small effect on the general smoke conditions 
unless the industrial plans were electrified also. 

Smoke escaping from a locomotive stack is a waste and the 
greater the volume of smoke the greater the loss. The emission 
of black smoke is a sure indication of imperfect combustion. 
That this can be eliminated has been proved by many 
observations. 

The most effective device for the reduction of smoke is a num- 
ber of combustion tubes used in conjunction with steam jets. 
These tubes are located in the side-sheets or back-head of a 
boiler. The number in the side-sheets usually varies from 4 to 7 
on each side. They are 2 in. in diameter and are applied by re- 
moving the fifth or sixth stay-bolt above the mud-ring and in 
enlarging the hole to fit the 2-in. tube. Where the tubes are 
located in the back-head they are usually placed above the fire- 
door. The object is to admit air above the fire and to mix it 
with the gases as they escape from the burning coal. The 
steam jets are connected by a %-in. pipe with a %-in. nipple 
entering the tube. Some roads have the nipple opening just 
flush with the outside sheet and others go to the other extreme 
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and extend it in almost to the inside sheet. The reason for this 
difference is that when placed outside the noise is very annoying 
and it requires constant watching to get the engine crews to 
use them. The noise is greatly reduced when they are extended 
inside. The tubes located in the back-head are also very 
effective, but the noise is very objectionable. 

The next requirement is the blower connection with a 1%-in. 
pipe extending from the fountain to the smoke-box. The 
multiple blowers are preferable because they are almost noise- 
less, but objectionable because the small openings soon become 
filled with dirt. The double tip blower is the most serviceable. 
The blower pipe should have a quick-acting auxiliary valve 
located so that the fireman can reach it easily from either the 
deck or the seat box. The steam jet connection is usually made 
to the blower pipe, either above or below the auxiliary blower 
valve, preferably above, so that the steam jets can be controlled 
independent of the blower, as there are times when the engine 
is using steam that it is found necessary to use the jet and not 
use the blower. The valve which controls the steam jet should 
be located close to the auxiliary blower valve. 

The brick arch is a great help in reducing smoke when using 
steam, but is of little benefit when the engine is shut off, unless 
the arch is sealed against the flue-sheet as it usually is in switch 
engines. When this is done it will pocket the smoke and gases 
and prove a great benefit. There is the objection of cinders and 
dirt accumulating on top of it. On freight and passenger engines 
there is an opening left between the flue-sheet and arch, as they 
are almost continually using steam, and if properly handled by 
the crew it will make no smoke. 

Another device that is frequently brought into discussions on 
smoke elimination is the mechanical stoker. The only one that 
I know anything of that is smokeless is an underfeed stoker used 
on the Pennsylvania and known as the Crawford stoker. I 
have seen this stoker in all kinds of service and know it is a 
success as a smoke eliminator. 

Co-operation on the part of the engine crew is of the greatest 
importance. Without it mechanical devices are a failure. The 
most effective preventer of black smoke is the man behind the 
scoop. A fireman who has a fair knowledge of the principles 
of combustion and makes use of that knowledge will make a 
better showing on smoke elimination than a disinterested one 
will make with all the known devices or even the best grades 
of coal. The men on the locomotives are the principal factors 
and therefore it becomes necessary to interest and educate 
them. We all recognize that the firemen of today have not the 
advantages of the regular engine or the regular engineer. That 
has been taken from them. Arrangements have been made to 
take care of the pooled engines, but we have failed to arrange 
for the changed conditions that the pooled engines have forced 
on the firemen. All progressive railroads maintain apprentice 
schools for the purpose of educating the mechanics, but how 
many pay any attention to the education of the firemen? The 
mechanical apprentice, after serving four years, still continues 
under the eyes of a foreman, whereas the fireman after three 
years spent feeding coal into a fire-box is considered competent 
to assume the responsibility of managing a locomotive on a busy 
railroad. The apprentice just out of his time may leave the 
railroad that educated him and never return, whereas the pro- 
moted fireman usually remains during his life, and once he be- 
comes an engineer he has no foreman immediately over him in 
his daily work, but instead becomes a foreman himself. 

In the Cleveland district the crews are disciplined for viola- 
tions where such violations are the results of carelessness. Both 
engineer and fireman are held equally responsible. For the first 
offense they are warned, and if they still continue to disregard 
the instructions they are suspended, usually for ten days. If 
engines are equipped with the ordinary devices for the preven- 
tion of smoke and the engine crews are properly instructed as 
to their use and the proper method of firing a locomotive, there 
will be but little cause for complaint on account of objection- 
able smoke. . 
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DISCUSSION. 


The members agreed with the author that the most impor- 
tant item in the elimination of smoke was the proper instruction 
and supervision of the engine crew, special stress being put on 
the supervision, as it was sometimes found difficult to have the 
men follow the instructions given them. This is especially true 
of the old engineers who were taught to fire by the amount of 
smoke showing at the stack. One member favored the assign- 
ment of one supervisor to every 50 or even 25 engine crews. 
The brick arch was mentioned as greatly reducing the smoke. 

One of the chief troubles experienced is the lack of large 
enough ash-pan opening so that sufficient air to thoroughly con- 
sume the gases may be drawn up through the grates. This 
fault was well illustrated by statements that oftentimes when 
an engine was working hard it was possible to obtain better com- 
bustion by leaving the fire door open. 

Some members spoke of the trouble in reducing smoke under 
different atmospheric conditions, but it was generally acknowl- 
edged that with proper instruction followed by careful super- 
vision smoke could be practically eliminated with the various 
smoke consuming devices that are in use on the locomotives. 

As regards the smoke at roundhouses it was claimed that it 
could be reduced some 75 to 85 per cent. by careful supervision 
and that the salary of an inspector and instructor would more 
than be saved by the amount of fuel,that is usually wasted. 


CARE OF LOCOMOTIVE BRAKE EQUIPMENT. 


The only care that the locomotive air brake equipment may 
be said to need on the road, when all its operative parts are 
in good working condition in starting out on a trip, is to see 
that the air pump gets sufficient lubrication to keep it from 
stopping and that it is not run at an excessive speed. 

The Federal law requires that not less than 85 per cent. of 
the cars in a train (engine and tender being counted as two 
cars) shall have air brakes in use; also that “all power-braked 
cars in every such train, which are associated with the said 
85 per cent., shall have their brakes so used and operated.” 
While this law makes no provision by which, in the event 
of any failure that prevents use of the train brakes, the train 
may be moved beyond the point where this occurred, the 
fact that this would seriously block traffic has prevented ob- 
jections to moving such a train carefully and under full 
control of hand brakes to the next side track, but beyond 
which, we understand, it may not be taken, with liability of 
prosecution, until repairs or another locomotive again per- 
mit of using the air brakes as required. 

This necessarily means that engineers must+possess a rea- 
sonable knowledge as to how to locate and remedy the 
causes of the ordinary failures to the locomotive brake 
equipment that may be susceptible of remedy, in order to 
prevent delays and the possible tying up of their trains. In 
spite of the earnest efforts of the Air Brake Association in 
an educational way, the large amount of explanatory litera- 
ture sent out by the air brake companies, the air brake knowl- 
edge disseminated through books and the magazines of the 
various railroad orders, and the large amount of money 
spent by the railroads themselves for air brake instructions 
to their men through instruction cars, rooms, etc., it is sel- 
dom that these men are found discussing what to do in cases 
of air brake failures, or to find them over-familiar with how 
to proceed in such cases. 

On a prominent Eastern road freight train break-in-twos 
were almost entirely eliminated by the different road fore- 
men getting their engineers together every two weeks at 
what were known as “break-in-two meetings,” at which the 
break-in-twos of the division, their probable causes and the 
best methods of handling trains to prevent them were dis- 
cussed in a friendly spirit. 

While a good knowledge of the construction of the air 
brake equipment and its operation is excellent, a knowledge 
of what to do in case of trouble with any of its parts is 
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indispensable; more so today than ever, and the teaching of 
how to render “first aid” to an ailing equipment should form 
an important part of all air brake instructions. 

The air pump, furnishing, as it does, the power that op- 
erates the brakes, is naturally the most vital part of the 
equipment, as its failure to operate means the tying up of the 
train if out on the road and it cannot be started up again. 
Its operation is controlled to some extent by the pump 
governor, which in turn may be responsible for the erratic 
action or complete stoppage of the pump, and it is therefore 
particularly important that the engineer should be familiar 
with the possible defects that can occur in either of these 
parts, how the governor defects may act on the pump and 
the means that can be used to overcome the troubles. 

The rest of the paper contained various instructions on the 
handling and locating of defects in the pump, feed valve, 
governor, brake valve, etc., of the automatic, the E.T. and 
New York L.T. equipment, covering in a general way most 
of the common defects met with on the road. The com- 
mittee stated that break-downs are due usually to negligence 
on the part of someone, and that if proper inspections and 
repairs are made as they should be, the occasion for delays 
to patch up a break-down on the road will be rare. 

The report is signed by: H. A. Flynn, chairman, T. F. 
Lyons, F. B. Farmer, L. W. Sawyer and C. M. Kidd. 


DISCUSSION. 


The discussion clearly brought out the importance of 
maintaining the air brake equipment in the best possible 
condition and in this way eliminating as far as possible any 
chance of break-down. This can be done by periodic shop- 
pings. On the Erie the air brake inspector makes a thorough 
inspection of the brake equipment at each boiler washing. 

In case of a break-down while on the road the engineer 
should first advise the despatcher and if liable to block traffic 
should ask for help and while waiting for assistance should 
attempt to repair the damage and prevent an engine failure. 
F. McArdle mentioned many ingenious and valuable kinks 
in pump repairs showing how many of the break-downs may 
be temporarily repaired. He strongly advocated giving the 
engineer all the instruction possible along these lines. On 
the Erie all such failures are discussed and studied at the 
periodical meetings of the engineers so that all of the men 
may profit by the experience of the engineer that had the 
failure. 

Trouble has been experienced by using superheater oil in 
the air end of the pump by gumming up the ports of the 
feed valve. One road found it necessary to “lye-out” the 
pump just twice as often when this high test oil was used. It 
was claimed that this service was not warm enough to keep this 
oil sufficiently thin to pass through the ports of the feed valve. 
The feed valve should be carefully maintained to prevent stuck 
brakes or slid flat wheels. An engineer with the proper instruc- 
tion can readily clean the valve in a very few minutes. 

All work coming from the repair shop should be carefully 
inspected before taken out on the road, as it was believed 
that most of the failures were due to improper workmanship 
and inspection. In closing Mr. Farmer strongly emphasized 
the importance of the careful maintenance of the pump and 
all other air brake appliances. 


OTHER BUSINESS. 


Among other speakers during the convention were F. F. 
Gaines, superintendent of motive power, Central of Georgia; 
D. R. MacBain, superintendent of motive power, Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern, and E. W. Pratt, assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power, Chicago & North Western. Mr. 
Gaines and Mr. MacBain made instructive remarks in regard 
to the brick arch, which are included in a discussion of that 
subject. Mr. Pratt presented a few pertinent remarks on 
scientific tonnage rating. 

This convention was the best attended of any of the 
Traveling Engineers’ Association, 510 members being regis- 
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tered, which is a trifle over 50 per cent. of the total member- 
ship. The total membership reached the 1,000 mark before 
the convention closed, and the treasurer reported a cash 
balance of $4,143. 

The subjects suggested by the Subject Committee for the 
next convention included committee reports on smoke abate- 
ment, the efficient locomotive operation, mechanical stokers, 
and air brakes, with papers on speed recorders, the chemistry 
of combustion, and tonnage rating. A committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the supply organization in regard to 
erecting a monument to C. B. Conger, one of the originators 
of the Traveling Engineers’ Association and its president for 
the first five years of its existence. Mr. Conger in the last 
part of his life being connected with the supply organization, 
it seemed fitting that both should co-operate in this matter. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
F. P. Roesch, president; Robert Collett, first vice-president; 
J. C. Petty, second vice-president; J. W. Hardy, third vice- 
president; D. Meadows, treasurer, and W. O. Thompson, 
secretary. The new executive committee is as follows: W. C. 
Hayes, H. F. Henson, Martin Whelan, W. E. Preston, W. H. 
Corbett, J. R. Scott. 

Chicago received the highest number of votes for the next 
place of meeting. , 





ARGENTINE-BoLiviAN RatLway CONNECTION.—An arrangement 
has been concluded between the Argentine and Bolivian govern- 
ments for surveying a railroad from La Qtiaca to Tupiza. 
When this line is joined with that being built from Uyani to 
Tupiza the Argentine state railways will be connected with all 
the Bolivian system, and also with the lines to the Pacific coast. 


How a Rarrroap ComBATTED A PLaGuE.—On the trans-Man- 
churian section of Russia’s great 5,000 mile trans-Asiatic railroad, 
the majority of the track workers are Mongolians—hard work- 
ing, but brutish in their ignorance and lack of all'notions of 
sanitation. While citizens, nominally, of the new republic of 
China, they are entirely under Russian influence, so, when the 
Bubonic plague broke out in northern Mongolia a couple of 
years ago, it soon reached the toilers on the railroad system and 
began decimating them to such an extent that the operation of 
the lines was seriously impaired. What was considered still 
more serious was the fact that the Russian employees them- 
selves were in imminent danger of infection, and, in fact, numbers 
were attacked with many fatal results. Thoroughly aroused at 
this, the Russian state administration of railroads decided to 
adopt heroic measures. Fire is the best known disinfectant for 
infected areas, so the Russians simply made a big blaze of the 
most dangerously affected Mongol quarters of Harbin, the chief 
town in Russian Manchuria. By this procedure, Harbin was 
efficiently disinfected. The next step was to disinfect the af- 
flicted quarters along the railroad. This was not an easy task. 
as, in many instances, the Mongol population objected to being 
burned out. At a number of settlements, however, the Russian 
sanitary corps experienced no resistance, for the simple reason 
that all the inhabitants had succumbed to the plague. In such 
cases the settlements were burned, bodies and all. Sufferers and 
suspected cases were brought in by railroad to pest houses, espe- 
cially established, and given the best attention possible by the 
Russian medical corps. The sufferers were transported in the 
box cars, which are generally used for the transport of troops 
and emigrants who are regarded and treated as so much cattle. 
Even the cars for the transport of gangs of convicted criminals 
are made more comfortable than those for the troops and emi- 
grants. During the plague some of these box cars were fitted 
up as temporary pest houses and run on isolated sidings, so that 
sufferers could be cared for until better accommodations cou!d 
be secured. After the plague was finally wiped out, the cars 
were disinfected, not by fire, but by spraying, and were returned 
to the regular service. During all this time the Mongol author- 
ities did nothing to check the ravages of the plague but left it «ll 
to the Russians —By L. Lodian. 





TRAIN OPERATION SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Interesting Comparisons Between Modern Methods of Train 
Management and the Efficient and Progressive Ideas of 1852. 


The train schedule shown below is a copy of one which was 
in force on the Western & Atlantic on March 1, 1852. This 
is from a time-table which was preserved by George W. Adair, 
one of the old-time conductors, and has been sent to us by Col. 
J. L. McCollum, superintendent of the Western & Atlantic, 
now operated by and as a division of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis. Newspaper notices of old time-tables are 
common enough, but this table seems especially worthy of pres- 
ervation because of its age and its fulness of detail. We reprint 
also the rules for passenger enginemen and conductors and 
some other extracts from the code of rules which appears in 
this time-table. 

The Western & Atlantic was (and is) owned by the state 
of Georgia, and in 1852 it was operated by the state. A perusal 
of the rules shows that the governor of the state gave passes. 
This time-table was issued by Wm. M. Wadley, general super- 
intendent. Mr. Wadley was father of Geo. Dole Wadley, now 
of Macon, Ga., who was for many years connected with the 
Central of Georgia, and who was general manager of that road 
about twenty years ago. William M. Wadley was a roadmaster 
in Georgia in 1848; was general superintendent of the Central 
of Georgia in 1849-51, and became superintendent of the West- 
ern & Atlantic in 1852. Soon after that he went back to the 
Central of Georgia, and subsequently served on a number of 
other roads; and he was president of the Central of Georgia 
from 1866 to 1882. 

Clauses in these old rules which from one cause or another 
will be of special interest to railroad men are too numerous 
to mention. That rule about preferences to be observed in as- 
signing seats at the table may seem to indicate that dining cars 
were run at that early day, but that was not the fact. Colonel 
McCollum, who has been in the railroad service in Tennessee, 
Georgia and Albama for 47 years, tells us that it was the eat- 
ing station that this rule referred to. It will be seen that the 
train in the schedule made a stop of 35 minutes at noontime at 
Calhoun. 

Rules 4 and 5 seem to indicate that flagging ahead around 
curves was a pretty common practice. 

Brakemen in those days were “train hands”; but though only 
“hands” they were required to be courteous and attentive to the 
comfort of passengers. 

Rule 13 for conductors shows that then, as now, the railroads 
had to bow down before their maker, the government. 

The flagging rule is there in all its glory. Evidently, they had 
their troubles with it, then as now. Whether the flagman had 
a flag or not; or whether, if he had one, it was red, white, 
green or yellow, does not appear. At nights he had, presum- 
ably, a lantern, but the rule throws no light on the subject. But 
as, even in this year 1913, we find superintendents differing as 
to whether a flagman’s lantern shall be white and red or simply 
red, it is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that in those dark 
ages they took care not to commit themselves on the subject of 
color. But it is plain that their fusees were big enough to be 
readily seen—or at least were intended to be so. What pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent those beacon fires on the roadbed 
from warping the rails is not stated. 

And the space interval was in use. See rule 18. It would 
be unsafe to use this rule as a basis for any conclusion as to 
how well they maintained the interval, but, surely, they meant 
well. The system cannot be called a block system, for what 
would be the “block” could hardly be called an entity; it was a 
floating factor. Theoretically, the minimum space between mov- 


ing trains was always the same, as was the case with the fish- 


odor space-interval, at one time said to have been in use on the 
railways of Southern New England. 


The Western & Atlantic tail light evidently was of any 
color that might be available. A few years later—say 1857— 
there was in force on the Western (Massachusetts) Railroad a 
clause which very likely may have been afterward added to the 
W. & A. rule, warning enginemen that, in the matter of fol- 
lowing another train at night, “no excuse will be received as 
to having been deceived in regard to the distance.” Those were 
the “good old times”’—which some well-meaning persons would 
renew in these days—when the ability and ingenuity of quick- 
witted men were depended upon to make up for any lack of ap- 
pliances or facilities. 

From the freight conductors’ rules we quote only a few. The 
speed of freight trains between stations seems in all cases to 
have been less than ten miles an hour. From Atlanta to Bolton, 
seven miles, the time was 48 minutes, equal to 834 miles an 
hour. Bolton to Marietta, 13 miles, 92 minutes, equals about 
8 miles an hour. The freight took two days to traverse the 
137 miles between Atlanta and Chattanooga. It left Atlanta 
northbound at 7 a. m., and reached Adairsville at 5:33 p. m., 
and then there is a sub-head “Second Day,” and the start for 
Chattanooga is made at 7 the next morning. The station stops 
vary from 10 to 60 minutes. No. 4 of the freight conductors’ 
rules illustrates the delightful uncertainty of the provisions for 
changing meeting points which were in vogue on American 
roads generally about that time. And this was 1852, eight years 
after Morse had demonstrated the practicability of his telegraph 
between Washington and Baltimore, and was some months, at 
least, after Charles Minot made actual use of the telegraph, on 
the Erie, to make meeting points. 


WESTERN & ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 


Schedule for Passenger Train—Up. 








PICTURE OF ENGINE AND CARS 





Number Name Time Time Time 
of of for for between 
station. station. arrival. departure. stations. Remarks. 
PIBRORS 6 ie sie-Skies Pe 6.00 A.M. 28 
No. 1 PRONEOSE 60:0) erurne S4i0 6.28 A.M. 6.33 36 
2 Marietta... iccaces .09 7.39 44 
3 OO ee 8.23 8.23 16 
3%4 Acworth 8.39 8.47 17 
4 Allatoona ........ 9.04 9.04 28 
5 Cartersvillé ....+. 932 9.47 15 Pass down frt. 
BIG 2 Caer ve scicetg:ane 3-60 10.02 10.07 20 
6 Keimg@stoe) occ 10.27 10.32 16 
G3 PRAGIGVS os ieee 10.48 10.48 24 
7 Adairsville ....... 11.12 11.17 27 
PIE) kos caaisieeisnS sige aes 11.44 11.45 14 Pass down pass. 
8 COOGEE <.5.066 56 x 11.59 12.34 P.M 24 
eS 12.58 P.M. 1.03 24 
9 SEMIS 6 Sos 5-5-003 1.27 1.35 35 Pass down frt. 
10 ee re 2.10 2.18 26 
11 Tunnel Hill ....... 2.44 2.49 26 
11% Ringgold ........: 3.15 3.20 20 
12 COMI occ 6e dus 3.40 3.45 22 
i Chickamauga 4.07 4.14 21 Pass up frt. 
Me Se cera a dines 4.35 4.40 20 
Blots 5.00 


Chattanooga 





RULES FOR PASSENGER ENGINEMEN. 


1. Each engineman will keep a watch, which must be regu- 
lated by the time-of his conductor at the commencement of 
each trip; and he will always have in his possession the current 
schedule book. 

2. No train will leave a station before the -time stated in 
its schedule, or without an order or signal from the conductor. 
The engineman must always give notice before starting by the 
sound of his bell or whistle. 

3. Should any stock be killed which may be likely to en- 
danger the safety of the next train passing, the engineman will 
always stop his train until the track is cleared. 

4. Passenger trains must not exceed the speed of their 
schedule under any consideration, except when they are behind 
time, in which case the speed may be increased three miles per 
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hour, generally. In passing turnouts, the speed must be dimin- 
ished to six miles per hour, and on all long high bridges to 
eight miles per hour. 

5. The engineman will permit no person, not duly author- 
ized, to ride upon his engine or tender. He will run uniformly 
and steadily between stations; delay as little as possible for 
wood and water, and take care that the wood is so loaded as 
not to fall from his tender. He will report to his conductor the 
exact amount of wood taken from each station, and all failures 
of a supply of wood and water. 

6. In connecting and in starting with his train, the engine- 
man will be exceedingly careful in the management of the 
throttle, so that the cars may not be injured, or the passengers 
annoyed by the sudden violence of the start. 

7. When a train is approaching a stopping place, it is the 
duty of the engineman to see that the fire is so regulated that 
it will be unnecessary to blow off steam while the engine re- 
mains stationary. 

8. Enginemen must not, under any circumstances, intrust 
their engines to firemen. When an engine is to be moved, it 
must be done by the engineman in person, unless at Atlanta, 
where it may be done by any person appointed for that pur- 
pose by the superintendent of machinery. 

9. All engines running at night, out of time, must keep their 
dampers open so as to show light. 

10. When passing cotton, either on platform, cars or near 
the warehouses, engines must be made to exhaust as lightly as 
possible. 

11. One short sound of the whistle is a signal for the brake- 
man to put on the brakes; two sounds of the whistle is the 
signal to take them off. 

12. When an engine is to be followed during the day by any 
other, the forward one will carry on its buffer a red flag, 
spread. If no engine is to follow during the day, then the flag 
must be furled and bound to the staff. 


For any violation of the above rules, for running off at turn- 
outs; for killing of stock by daylight; and for all other irregu- 
larities, the general superintendent will impose such fines as he 
deems just, and called for by the nature of the offense. 


RULES FOR PASSENGER CONDUCTORS. 


1. Each conductor will keep a watch, which must be regu- 
lated by the timepiece at the depot in Atlanta. 

2. The conductor will always have the current schedule 
book in his possession; and it is his duty to see that his train 
runs in accordance with its rules, and in case of any violation 
of them by the engineman or other person connected with the 
train, he will immediately bring the attention of the party to 
the rule violated, and have it corrected. 

3. No train will run without a cord connecting the rearmost 
car with the bell of the engine. Trains running in the same 
direction, which are to pass each other, the rearmost one not 
arriving in time, the forward one to proceed in regular schedule 
time. 

4. lf either of the passenger trains fails to arrive at the 
passing [meeting] place in time, the other will wait fifteen min- 
utes and then proceed, continuing fifteen minutes behind time 
until the other train is passed or heard from. Then the speed 
may be increased three miles per hour. Should both trains be 
delayed more than fifteen minutes, they will become irregular, 
and will be governed by Rule 5 for passenger conductors. 

5. Should any two trains approaching each other become 
irregular, great caution is necessary in proceeding: run slowly, 
and keep a signal man far enough ahead to stop safely in case 
of meeting. 


6. A passenger train running out of time will avoid the. 


regular freight trains, which, in all such cases, will run precisely 
one hour behind their schedule. 

7. The conductor will enter on his report the number of his 
paying passengers (ministers of the gospel, when on business 
connected with their profession, to be charged half price), and 
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the name of every free passenger; and he will be subject to pay 
the fare of all who may ride free without being duly authorized. 
No person will be permitted to pass free without a ticket from 
the governor or general superintendent, except the officers and 
agents of other roads (a list of whom can be had at the general 
superintendent’s office), and officers and agents of this road, 
when on business connected with their duties; or workmen on 
the road, who must be provided with passes from the general 
superintendent, supervisors or other officers of the repair de- 
partment. All free passengers and persons connected with the 
road will give place to paying passengers, and in no case crowd 
them out of their seats in the cars or at the table. 

8. He will carefully note, in his report, the time of arrival 
and departure of his train from each station; the exact amount 
of wood taken from each station, which must be noted at the 
time; and all stock killed that comes to his knowledge, together 
with any unusual occurrence on the trip. When any detention 
occurs to the train, the cause of it must be distinctly stated. 

9. He will inspect the running gear of his train at every 
station. 

10. He will pay every attention to the comfort and accom- 
modation of his passengers—see that his train hands are cour- 
teous and attentive to them, and be held responsible for the 
safekeeping and proper delivery of their baggage. 

11. He will allow no passenger to carry merchandise as bag- 
gage without extra charge. 

12. He will allow no person to stand upon the platform of 
the cars when the train is in motion. 

13. He will never leave Atlanta or Chattanooga without the 
mail, without first sending to the post office. It is also made 
his special duty to see that the mails are delivered and received 
at the way stations. This may be confided to the train hands, 
who for neglect of duty, shall be fined; but it shall, nevertheless, 
be the business of the conductor to see that this duty is per- 
formed. 

14. As a general rule, when trains meet between stations, 
the train nearest the turnout will run back. Any dispute as to 
which train is to retire is to be determined at once by the con- 
ductors, without interference on the part of the enginemen. 
This rule is required to be varied in favor of the heaviest loaded 
engine, or worst grades, if they meet near the center. In case 
of backing, a man must be placed on the lookout, so that any 
danger to the rearmost part of the train may be seen, and the 
engineman at once receive notice. The backing must also be 
done very cautiously. 

15. Freight or extra trains will always, when necessary, give 
relief to the passenger trains. If the engine of the passenger 
train meets with an accident, or cannot perform its duty, the 
engine of any freight or extra train may be put in requisition 
for the passenger train by the conductor of the latter. 

16. If a train meets with an accident so as to obstruct the 
road, a man must be stationed at a sufficient distance and in a 
proper direction to warn approaching trains of danger; and, if 
at night, fires must be made and kept up through the night, at 
each end of the train in such manner and place as to be seen 
by an approaching engine. 

17. A train stopping at any station at night, must invariably 
be run on the turnout, so as to leave the main track clear. In 
all cases where a train stops at night, a strict watch must be 
kept. 

18. Trains running in the same direction and near each 
other, will always observe a distance of one mile; and at night 
the front train must show a light on the rearmost car for the 
government of the train in its rear. 

19. As a general rule, passenger trains will take the turn- 
out when passing freight trains, excepting when freight trains 
have to wait for the passenger trains, in which case the freight 
train will take the turnout (if it is long enough) so as not to 
delay the passenger train. When freight trains have to pass 
[meet] the one having the most time at the station will take the 
turnout. It is the special duty of the conductor that arrives 
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first at a station, where another train is to be passed, to see 
that switches are properly placed and secured upon the track 
that the approaching train is to take, so as to delay as little time 
as possible in passing. 

For any violation of the above rules, and for all other ir- 
regularities, the general superintendent will impose such fines 
as he deems just and called for by the nature of the offense. 





A freight train running out of time, ahead of a passenger 
train, must not wait at any station longer than fifteen 
minutes beyond the passenger schedule time; but pro- 
ceed, leaving notice of their time of departure from each 
station, respectively. 











RULES FOR FREIGHT ENGINEMEN, 


4. Freight trains must not exceed the speed of their schedule 
under any consideration, unless they are greatly behind their 
time, in which case, if the time can be made up, the train may 
increase its speed to twelve miles per hour. In passing turn- 
outs, the speed must be decreased to four miles per hour, and 
all long, high bridges to six miles per hour. 


RULES FOR FREIGHT CONDUCTORS. 


9. The conductor will attend to the delivery of all way freight 
according to the list furnished him, placing it upon the plat- 
forms of the warehouses (and where there is no warehouse, 
near the cisterns at the different stations), requiring the agents 
to receipt for the same, and will delay the train as little 
as possible in its delivery. No freight will be left short of its 
destination, except when the car has been injured, and is unfit 
to run, and another cannot be obtained for trans-shipping the 
goods, or when the engine cannot pull the train. 

10. No train will leave or pass a station without a full load, 
whenever there are cars to go on, except when ordered other- 
wise by the general superintendent, or agent at Chattanooga. 
All way fright, in small quantities, to be loaded without leaving 
a car, when practicable. 

11. If a car should be left behind, written notice of the fact 
must be sent by the first train that passes, to the general super- 
intendent at Atlanta, and the agent at Chattanooga, and also to 
the conductor who may next have to pass over the road in the 
same direction. And the conductor so notified must carry the 
car by his train to its proper depot, if practicable. 

13. All freight must be handled with care, and every effort 
used to prevent any injury to it, or to the cars, particularly 
when connecting them to the train, or dropping them from it. 
Stock, when transported, on cars, must be watered as frequently 
as the state of the weather renders it necessary. 

14. The conductor must not intrust his keys to any of the 
hands, or suffer any persons not duly authorized to enter his 
car. And he will in all cases be charged with freight lost or 
damaged while under his charge. On leaving or entering a turn- 
out. he will see that the switches are replaced to the proper 


track; and he will always be certain that he arrives at a station - 


with the same number of cars with 
station. 


which he left the last 





PROPOSALS FOR SPANISH RAILwAy WaNntTED.—Proposals are re- 
quested until September 22, 1913, for the concession and com- 
pletion of work on a railway from Jumilla to Cieza, the total 
estimated cost of which is $1,118,845. Work valued at $500,164 
has already been done and the successful bidder must pay said 
amount to the former constructor, Miguel Ibern, within 30 days 
from the date the concession is granted in order to receive the 
5 per cent. guaranty by the government on the total capital 
mentioned. The rolling stock of this railroad must comprise at 
least three 24-ton engines, 2 first-class passenger cars, 2 first and 
second class passenger cars, 2 second-class passenger cars, 10 
third-class passenger cars, 3 baggage cars, 10 box cars, 18 gondola 
cars and 3 stock cars. Plans are on file in the Ministerio de 
Fomento, Seccion de Ferrocarriles 2, Madrid, Spain. 
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FREIGHT CLAIM BLANKS. 


At the annual meeting of the Freight Claim Association, re- 
cently held at Bluff Point, N. Y., standard blanks for the pres- 
entation of loss and damage and of overcharge freight claims 
were adopted. 

These blanks are the outcome of a meeting held in New 
York, March 26, between the sub-committee of the conference 
committee, the representatives of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the sub-committee from the Association of American 
Railway Accounting Officers and the representatives of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League and other industrial traffic or- 
ganizations. At that meeting a tentative blank, covering both 
classes of claims in one document, was submitted. After a full 
discussion two forms, on paper of different colors, were agreed 
on, one for loss and damage, and the other for overcharges. 


Standard Form for Presentation of Overcharge Claims. 


Approved by the 








—Cisimant’s Number) t— 


[Name of person to whom claim is presented) (Address of claimant) | 
(Carrier's Number) 
estar saiaicnetanaiesisiaaee sx 7 —_ —| 


(Name of carrier (Date) 


a as Address S) mS | 


(Name of claimant) 


is made against the carrier named above by_ 
(Amount of claim) 
for Overcharge in connection with the following described shipmenta : 


This claim for $ 








Description of shipment 


Name and address of consignor (shipper)___ Fe ee ane ene ee ee 
Shipped from ire Ee, adie ye eae ee ee 
(City, town or station) (City, town or station) 


Final Destination Routed via_ 








Date of Bill of Lading 


; Original Car Number and Initial__ 


(city, town or station) 


Bill of Lading issued by Co.; 
Paid Freight Bill (Pro) Number. 





Name and address of consignee {Whom shipped to) 





If shipment reconsigned enroute, state particulate: _ 








Nature of Overcharge 





—~"[ Weight, rate or classification, etc. 
DETAILED STATEMENT OF CLAIM. 





T 


No or Pxes. Articies | Weronr. Rate. CHARGES. 





Charges | 
Paid: | 





Total | 





Shonld | 
have been: | 
| 











Total 


Overcharge | 


} 
ieee 


Authority for rate aimed. 

















Authority for classification claimed 
Nore.—In the two spaces provided next above give, so far as practicable, Tariff reference (I. C. C. number, effective date and page or item.) 
IN ADDITION TO — INFORMATION GIVEN ABOVE, THE FOLLOWING DOCUMENTS 
SUBMITTED IN SUPPORT OF THIS CLAIM.’ 
) 1, Original paid | wasted ‘expense”) bill 
2 = invoice, Ca certified copy, when claim is based on weight or valuation, or when shipment has been 
d. 








)& Original AT ball of lat lading if not oo surrendered to carrier, when shipment was prepaid, or when claim 
misrouting or valuatio 
4 Weight certificate or certifled eateeant when claim is based on weight. 
5. Other particulars obtainable in proof of Overcharge claimed : ¢ 


a aCe 








REewARKR — a 











The foregoing statement of facts is hereby certified to as correct. 





(Signature of claimant.) 


€Claimant should assign toeach claim a number, inserting same in the space provided at the upper right hand corner of this 
form. Reference should be made thereto in all correspondence pertaining to this claim. 

“Claimant will please place check (x) before such of the documents mentioned as have been attached, and explain 
under ‘ Remarks” the abeence of any of the documents called for in connection with this claim. When for any reason it is im- 
possible for claimant to produce ori Lge of ining, if Se or paid freight bill, claimant should indemnify carrier or 
carriers against sapere claim eaprncien original doc! 

aims for overcharge on 8 satay rol Terabe should alo be supported by a statement of the number of feet, demensions, 
kind of lumber, and length of time on sticks before being ge 

Claims based on rates quoted in letters from tratlic Sticke should be supported by the original or copies of such lettere. 


The instructions and information to claimants are identical on 
the back of each. It is expected that the representatives of the 
National Industrial Traffic League will recommend to their or- 
ganization that these blanks be generally adopted by the ship- 
ping public, and, also, that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will take favorable action. 

The Freight Claim Association resolved that the blanks be 
adopted from September 1. A large number of the members sig- 
nified their intention to put the blanks into use. It was the 
idea that where large shippers decide to use them they would 
print their own supplies, but that the scabies would supply the 
small shippers. 

The instructions to claimants include extracts from sections 
6 and 10 of the interstate commerce law, and also one from an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission to the effect that 
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railroads should never settle claims without investigation, even 
when the claimant gives a bond. 

There was also recommended by the sub-committee, through 
the conference committee, a post card form for the acknowl- 
edgment of claims, which form was likewise adopted by the 
association. 

The form of the blank for overcharge claims is shown above, 
reduced one-half in width and height. This blank is printed on 
light yellow paper. That for loss and damage is on dark yel- 
low paper. It is similar to that here shown except in the cen- 
tral part, headed “Detailed statement,” etc. This paragraph re- 
quires certain different particulars. 





A MODEL DAIRY. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has been running, in connection 
with an agricultural demonstration train, a car fitted 
show modern dairy appliances. 


up to 
The Pennsylvania has a milk 
department organized to develop the dairy industries along its 
lines which has done notably good work. This department esti- 
mates that milk can be shipped anywhere within a radius of 
500 miles from New York or Philadelphia into these cities in 
good condition and in time to be pasteurized, bottled and de- 
livered to the consumer the following morning. There may not 
be any wider margin between scientific farming and unscientific 
farming than between scientific dairying and unscientific dairy- 
ing, but the chances for utter failure in the dairying field are 
unquestionably far greater than for the farmer who confines 
himself entirely to agriculture. 

The accompanying photographs show two views of the interior 
of the Pennsylvania’s dairy car. This car contains a model of a 
silo, a dairy barn in miniature, a concrete stall equipped with 
stanchion feed car and litter carrier, with continuous water and 


feed trough, and a complete dairy house with inexpensive equip- 
ment for weighing, testing and cooling milk, washing tinware, 
etc. 








Interior of 
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Inpo-CeyLon RatLway.—Work on the Ceylon side of the rail- 
way is making rapid progress. The line has been laid right up 
to Talaimannar, the terminus of the Ceylon line, and ballast trains 
are about to be run. Two large jetties have been erected at 
Talaimannar, one for use in the northeast monsoon and the other 
in the southwest. The south jetty is about 1,000 ft. long, with a 
breadth of about 40 ft. Three lines run along each jetty, so that 
trains may be run down either side, and, in addition, there is a 
gangway several feet in width for the use of passengers. 
Alongside the end of each jetty a warehouse, 200 ft. long, is to 
be erected. Customhouses will also be erected on the jetties. It 
is probable that electric light will be installed at Talaimannar 
before the opening of the line. The whole work is expected to 
be completed by the end of the current year. 
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Feed Trough in Dairy Car. 


Dairy Car. 
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General News. 





The Western Maryland has arranged with a correspondence 
school to instruct its firemen in the use of the air brake, and an 
instruction car will soon be put in service. 


A. E. Baer, an engineman of the Louisville & Nashville, has 
received a reward of $1,000 from the post office department for 
having captured a train robber last September. It is said that 
Baer had already received a reward of $500 from the railroad 
company. 


The Western Maryland has given a contract for the installa- 
tion of telephones for train despatching on 326 miles of its lines. 
With this addition every division but one will be thus equipped; 
and the company intends eventually to use telephones throughout 
the whole of its lines. 


The four arbitrators chosen by the Eastern railroads and the 
employees to settle the conductors’ and brakemen’s wages have 
selected a fifth in the person of Hon. Seth Low, of New York, 
president of the National Civic Federation, and have also selected 
a sixth but, as he has not yet accepted the place, have not given 
his name. The sixth, when he accepts, will complete the board. 


The number of ties laid in the tracks of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford during the twelve months ending with the 
last fiscal year was 1,983,296; and all of those laid in the main 
tracks of the main line west of New Haven (123,672), were 
creosoted. Creosoted ties and screw spikes are now used for all 
renewals in the main line tracks between New Haven and New 
York. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad once more reminds the public that 
high heels and hobble skirts are responsible for a large propor- 
tion of the injuries sustained by women while getting on and off 
trains. Notes are published of six accidents to women reported 
within three days from stations on the Pennsylvania; but there 
is no affidavit as to whether the cause was or was not connected 
with skirts or heels. Indeed, the tightness of the skirts and the 
highness of the heels in these particular cases are left wholly 
to conjecture. 


According to a press despatch from San Francisco, Mr. 
Hangar, the government conciliator, has averted a strike of pas- 
senger trainmen of the Southern Pacific, by inducing the com- 
pany to abandon its plan to make of the electric trainmen a 
separate class. The men had protested that the segregation of 
the electric lines terminating at San Francisco Bay from the 
steam lines would result in reducing their wages, or in prevent- 
ing them from securing as high wages as are or may be paid 
to men on steam operated trains. 


The state of Pennsylvania has adopted a law, which goes into 
effect next October, limiting the number of hours which women 
may remain on duty in certain employments, and requiring that 
they be allowed forty-five minutes for luncheon in the middle of 
the day. This law applies to women who act as station agents 
and telegraph operators; and the state public service commission 
has received from a representative of the women telegraphers on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad a petition, asking that the lunch-hour 
clause of the law be not enforced. 


Last week we noted the transportation of 30,805 crates of 
melons, in a single train, a distance of 111 miles in five hours. 
This week the enterprising Southwest reports a sensation of 


another kind: the transportation of 240 crates of peaches by ° 


parcel post. This little shipment passed through Albuquerque, 
N. M., on the night of August 17, where the crates were trans- 
ferred, on their way to Gallup, N. M. These peaches had been 
carried in the mail bags (?) about 1,000 miles. From the rail- 
road standpoint the cost of this service is represented by +, and 
the receipts by o. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has contracted with Butler 
3ros., of Dallas, Tex., for the burning of more than one million 
vards of earth and its converting into ballast, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $1,250,000. An additional $500,000 will be spent by 
the railroad in distributing the ballast over six hundred miles of 
its track in Texas. Plans have been adopted for the construction 
of burning pits at Hillsboro, Granger, Reedville and Rogerville. 
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In order to burn this enormous quantity of ballast about 250,000 


tons of lignite coal will be required. More than 150,000 acres 
of land have been leased to furnish the surface earth for the 
burning pits. 


Professor Emory R. Johnson, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who is United States Commissioner of Panama Canal 
Traffic and Tolls, has gone to Europe to compare toll rates with 
the leading bureaus in England and on the Continent. He will 
confer with the German Bureau of Registry, the Suez Canal 
Company, the British Board of Trade and Lloyds Registry, and 
will report the result of his conferences to the Secretary of 
War. An endeavor .will be made to bring about a uniform 
system of ship measurement throughout the world. Professor 
Johnson, who has just been appointed a member of the Penn- 
sylvania State Public Service Commission, will return Septem- 
ber 27. 


Attorney-General Looney of Texas has proposed legislation to 
require every railroad in Texas to be operated independently 
and to have no officers in common with any railroad of another 
state. All the minutes and orders adopted by the boards of di- 
rectors would be without effect unless approved by the Texas 
railroad commission and all contracts and agreements would 
have to receive its approval. The commission might employ 
auditors and engineers at the expense of the state to examine 
into the affairs of a railway, and officers and employees of a road 
who violated the provisions of the act would be subject to crim- 
inal prosecution. Texas railroads would be allowed to receive 
financial assistance from foreign corporations but without im- 
pairment of their independence. 


J. M. Fitzgerald, president of the Western Maryland, has re- 
ceived from the State of Pennsylvania, a gold medal, com- 
memorating the excellent service rendered by that road on the 
occasion of the celebration at Gettysburg last month, when, ac- 
cording to the published statement, that road carried to and from 
Gettysburg about 60,000 passengers. The medal was presented 
by the governor of the state and the Gettysburg Commission. 
In their letter to Mr. Fitzgerald, they make mention of the 
splendid services rendered by the president personally, the 
promptness of the train movements, and the fact that no accident 
of the slightest character occurred*during the entire period of 
the celebration. Mr. Fitzgerald was at Gettysburg during most 
of the celebration, giving personal attention to the management 
of the trains. 


The Farmers’ Union of Texas at a recent meeting adopted 
resolutions regarding train crew legislation. The resolutions set 
forth that the farmers of Texas produce 85 per cent. of the 
wealth of the state; that there cannot be profitable production 
without adequate transportation; and that, therefore, the Farm- 
ers’ Union believes in encouraging capital to build and operate 
railroads. The resolutions add that “inasmuch as all the ex- 
penses of operating the railroads must be paid by the shippers, 
and ultimately rest upon the shoulders of the producers, we de- 
mand and expect that our railroads shall be economically oper- 
ated and at the very least expense consistent with safe and ad- 
equate service.” The union therefore opposes all unjust burdens 
upon the railways and endorses the action of. President Rad- 
ford and the other officers and members in opposing the full 
crew bill before the thirty-third legislature. The resolutions add, 
“The expense of operating railroads is much larger than it 
should be because of the exorbitant salaries paid to railroad em- 
ployees and officials and stealage of goods while in transit, and 
as this unnecessary and preventable expense is borne by the pro- 
ducers we demand that it be eliminated.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an order, 
dated July 23, providing for a new account, No. 113%, in its 
classification of railway operating expenses, to provide for “Val- 
uation Expenses.” Items in this account will be entered under 
General Expenses. The aim is to segregate from other operat- 
ing expenses all extraordinary expenses of a carrier due to its 
compliance with public requirements as to valuation of its prop- 
erty. This account must not in any degree relieve the other 
primary accounts of expenses ordinarily chargeable thereto under 
conditions existing while no valuation work is in progress, 
The new account should include expenses incident to the as- 
certainment (in accordance with the Act to Regulate Commerce 
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as amended March 1, 1913, or with other federal or state re- 
quirements) of the value of property owned or used by the 
accounting carrier, such expenses including pay, and office, trav- 
eling, and other expenses of officers specially employed or as- 
signed to such work, and of their assistants, clerks, and at- 
tendants, and the cost of stationery and printing, and of 
engineering supplies consumed. No charge should be made to 
this account for the salaries of officers or of their clerks and 
attendants for incidental services in connection with valuation 
work, but special office, clerical, traveling, and incidental ex- 
penses incurred by these officers on account of such work may 
be included as a part of the cost of the work. 





Tourist-Car Luncheons. 


An eastern exchange rises to remark in favor of the Arcadian 
simplicity of carrying a lunch when traveling, and eating it in 
the regular coach, pointing out, what is perfectly true, that this 
is the best that an average tourist can afford. But-something is 
to be said on the side of the diner, notwithstanding its ex- 
aggerated prices and the tips. Let all the passengers on a long 
journey adopt the pastoral plan and traveling becomes far more 
of a burden than exorbitant prices can possibly make it. The 
Gothicism of the average tourist car or day coach crowd at tea 
is not calculated to enhance the joy of travel. It is a feature 
that never enters into the advertising matter put out by rail- 
road companies. The expenses in the diner are exorbitant, but 
some things are even worse.—Omaha Bee. 





Pennsylvania Pensions. 


Thirty-one employees of the Pennsylvania Lines east of Pitts- 
burgh were retired under the pension rules on the first of July, 
and fourteen on the lines west of Pittsburgh; and the press 
bureau of the road has issued a pamphlet, entitled “The Rail- 
road Roll of Honor,” giving the names and titles of these men 
and the number of years each has served. Three of them have 
been in the service fifty years or longer, and the pamphlet con- 
tains brief sketches of their lives, with portraits. These three 
are George W. Blair, foreman, and Samuel Alloway, clerk, 
Philadelphia, and John Manning, engineman, New York. A 
pension roll, like a pay roll, serves as a reminder that railroad 
work is not all done by men who wear uniforms or who are 
constantly before the public. In this list we find laborers, clerks, 
carpenters and track watchmen; a blacksmith, a sweeper, a 
boiler-maker, a trucker, a watchman, a gateman, a tallyman, a 
cooper, and car builders and machinists. 





A Meeting-Point Rule. 


A correspondent in Pennsylvania, commenting on the question 
of making safe train movements at meeting points under the 
space interval system, as discussed in our issue of August 1, 
sends a copy of the rule in force on his road, which is given 
below. He admits, however, that this rule, though satisfactory 
to the officers of the road, as regards safety, is not always ex- 
peditious. But most of his stations, he says, have signals fixed at 
the clearance points, making these special provisions unneces- 
sary. The rule follows: 

“A train may pass a stop signal to go on a siding subject to 
the following conditions. When the block signal controlling 
the opposing train is not located at the clearance to the siding 
and the block is not occupied by an opposing train, a train may 
pass the stop signal, after ascertaining the condition of the 
block and securing permission from the signalman. When such 
movements are made the signalman must not give clear block 
for an opposing train until the train is on the siding clear of 
the main track. If the block is occupied by an opposing train, 
the train will be governed by Rule 99, and must not pass the 
stop signal until the opposing train arrives and is stopped at 
the clearance to the siding. 

“When the block signal governing the opposing train is located 
at clearance to the siding, a train may pass the stop signal, to 
enter the siding, before the opposing train arrives.” 

Under this rule and the practice under it, after No. 10 had 
entered block at “A,” Extra 72 south would be held at “W” until 
No. 10 had arrived and was stopped by the meet order and flag 
as clearance to siding (c), Extra 72 then pulling into siding. If 
No. 10 had not entered at “A,” Extra 72 would be permitted to 
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pull in, after conferring with signalman, No. 10 being held at 
“A” until the extra was clear. 





More Extensive Governmental Sanitary Inspection. 


The treasury department has issued orders to the inspectors 
of the supervising architect’s office to report to the department 
unsanitary conditions found by them in their journeys on inter- 
state railroad trains and at stations at which the inspectors ar- 
rive or depart. This is an extension of the supervisory activities 
of the treasury department announced last autumn (Railway Age 
Gazette, pages 807, 823) when the commissioned officers of the 
Public Health and Marine Hospital service were ordered to 
make these inspections, in the interest of the health of passengers 
making interstate journeys. Since the order to the health offi- 
cers was issued the treasury department has forbidden common 
drinking cups on cars, etc. The secretary of the treasury has 
authority over the public health department, and also over the 
architects who design most or all of the federal buildings of 
the country. These public building inspectors have to pass upon 
the cleanliness, sanitation and maintenance of the buildings; so 
that they are, presumably, well qualified for this new service. 

Mr. Allen, assistant secretary of the treasury, says that the in- 
spections which have been made by the officers of the public 
health service have been highly successful, the railroads co- 
operating cheerfully; and this satisfactory result appears to have 
been the reason which actuated the department in setting more 
men at work in the same line. 

The reports now called for are to be sent to the Public Health 
Service department. Inspecting officers of the architect’s office 
have been cautioned to go about their task with the greatest care 
and tact and not to suggest nor attempt any changes in sani- 
tary apparatus or methods. If changes or reforms are needed 
or desired the matter will be left entirely to the public health 
department. 





Twenty-Pound Parcels by Mail. 


In accordance with announcements made last month the post 
office department now accepts packages for transmission short 
distances by parcel post up to and including 20 lbs. Under the 
new rule the rate on parcels exceeding 4 oz. in weight will be 
five cents for the first pound and one cent for each additional 
2 Ibs. or fraction thereof when intended for local delivery, and 
five cents for the first pound and one cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof when intended for delivery at other 
offices within the first and second zones. Section 1, 3, 7 and 15 
of the parcel post regulations are amended accordingly. The 
pound rates of postage in the first and second zones under the 
new rule will be as follows: 


First zone First zone 
Second Second 

ocal Zone zone Local Zone zone 
Lbs rate. rate. rate. Lbs rate. rate. rate. 
1... $0.05 $0.05 $0.05 11... $0.10 $0.15 $0.15 
.06 06 06 ics 11 .16 -16 
3 06 .07 .07 M3i<% 11 7 17 
4 07 .08 08 14.. 12 18 18 
5 07 .09 09 15. 12 19 19 
6 08 10 10 16... 13 20 20 
7 08 mt 11 7 < 13 21 21 
8 09 mb 12 18.. 14 22 22 
ee .09 13 13 19.3; ase 23 By] 
[ee .10 14 14 | mB l -24 .24 


Fresh meats and other perishable articles will be accepted 
for mailing to offices within the first and second zones. 

Ralph Peters, chairman of the Committee on Railway Mail 
Pay, has issued a statement explaining the attitude of the rail- 
roads as follows: 

“The railroads have already carried the greatly increased bur- 
den of the parcel post from January 1, when it was instituted, 
to July 1, without one cent of additional payment. 

“Whatever may be the views of the public as to railroad cap- 
italization, and altogether aside from the question of railway 
mail pay in general (which the railways maintain is inadequate), 
it surely cannot be the purpose of the American people to force 
the railroads to carry this new mail matter without payment. 

“The railroads will carry the parcel post, even with the 20-Ib. 
limit. Any other course on their part would impose such a 
serious inconvenience upon the general public as to be un- 
thinkable. 

“But the railroad companies of the United States wish it to 
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be known by the people that this service is exacted of them by 
the government without making provision for compensation.” 





Suggestions for Traffic Efficiency. 


When information is requested by a shipper or consignee do 
not refer him to someone else but if possible secure the in- 
formation he wants, from the proper source, and give to him. 
When asked to perform some service, or secure certain informa- 
tion or correct an error, the shipper should be made to feel 
that we are interested in his request. Do what can be properly 
done in the matter and as soon as result can be accomplished 
or information obtained, let him know. 

Do not make promises unless they can be fulfilled. When 
conditional promises are made and cannot be kept confer at once 
with the person interested and tell him frankly, explaining 
reason; this will gain the confidence of patrons and make friends 
by the interest shown and the efforts made. 

In case a shipment is going to a station, the name of which 
might be easily confused with other stations, great care should 
be exercised. The forwarding of freight to improper destination 
results in claims which often result in loss of future business for 
the same consignee or his friends. The good will of a shipper 
or consignee will be communicated to his business associates or 
personal friends—W. S. Andrews, Queen & Crescent. 





Railway Results in 1912 Compared with 1902. 


J. F. Holden, vice-president of the Kansas City Southern, has 
prepared and made public a comparison between the results of 
railway operation in the United States in 1902 and 1912, which 
he has based on the “Statistics of Railways in the United States” 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 1902, and the ab- 
stract of the commission’s statistics for the year ending June 30, 
1912, which was issued by the commission on July 1, 1913. The 
increases in the various figures and Mr. Holden’s comments on 
them are given below: 


Total trackage, in miles..... Increase 86,519 or 31 per cent. 
Number of locomotives .... 20,025 or 48 per cent. 
Number of freight cars..... a 657,027 or 42 per cent. 
Number of passenger cars... - 13,619 or 37 per cent. 
Number of employees....... - 509,903 or 43 per cent. 
Wages paid to employees.... 2 $567,085,580 or 87 per cent. 
Passengers carried one mile. ee 13,345,058,186 or 68 per cent. 
Freight tons carried one mile ** —105,666,235,070 or 68 per cent. 
SOUL TOVERES «6. 6:0.6:6-5'e's ein aes **, $1,100,537,700 or 63 per cent. 
Total operating expenses.... si $842,714,684 or 76 per cent. 


ING’ TEVERUE: 5355s cice sin wae es a $257,823,016 or 42 per cent. 
fee ee eee ag $58,657,072 or 107 per cent. 
Net operating income....... Ss $199,165,944 or 35 per cent. 
DiviGGGds: Gad" 5 <.<es<ie00-0s sc $60,950,772 or 33 per cent. 
Operating ratio to revenue.. 1902 64.66 per cent. 
Operating ratio to revenue.. 1912 69.30 per cent. 


Par value of outstanding 
stock on which no divi- 
dends were paid in 1912.. 

Par value of outstanding 
bonds on which interest 
was not paid in 1912..... 


$2,909,693,873 or 34 per cent. of total 


$808,464,701 or 7% per cent. of total 


_ Total cccsece eeeccee 
To have paid 5 per cent. on 
this amount the railroads 
should have earned an ad- 
ditional net revenue of.... 


$3,718,158,574 


$185,907,928 


Had the net revenue for the twelve months ending June 30, 
1912, after deducting taxes, increased in the same proportion as 
the gross earnings, viz., 63 per cent. instead of 35 per cent., there 
would have been added to the net earnings approximately 
$155,000,000; but not sufficient by $30,000,000 to pay 5 per cent. 
on the stocks and bonds on which no interest or dividends were 
paid. 

“With this kind of showing it is not surprising that the in- 
vesting world has lost confidence in railroad securities, and rail- 
road managers are at their wits’ end to know how to secure ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the needs of increasing transportation 
demands. 

“It is not to be supposed that the commerce of the country will 
stand at its present proportions; in fact, there is no reason why 
it should not increase in the next ten years the same as in the 
past ten years, but it will be seriously handicapped if the rail- 
roads cannot secure the needed money to take care of the in- 
creasing growth.” 
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Rescue cf Passengers from a Flood. 


Readers of the Railway Age Gazette may recall a news item 
in the issue of July 18 to the effect that a train of the Penn- 
sylvania line had been surrounded by a flood, near Marietta, Ohio, 
so quickly that the passengers had to be rescued by boats. The 
company has issued a leaflet describing this unusual emergency, 
and containing portraits of freight conductor W. H. Sweeney 
and passenger conductor W. S. Davis, to whom the road has 
presented gold watches in recognition of their prompt and in- 
telligent action. The circular says in part: 

The Muskingum, Wills Creek and Duck Creek Valleys were 
visited Sunday evening, July 13, with an almost unprecedented 
rain and electrical storm which continued unabated throughout 
the night. Duck Creek rose to a stage 6 ft. higher than ever 
before. It is not unusual, after a heavy rain, for it to overflow 
its banks a few feet, and for trains to run slowly through it so 
long as the water is not high enough to extinguish the fire in 
the locomotive. Freight train 630 was stopped by small driftwood 
on the track. While the crew was working to remove this, 
the rapidly rising water extinguished the fire in the engine. The 
train was later entirely submerged, the caboose broke away from 
the rest of the train and was pushed by the stream three-quarters 
of a mile without leaving the rails. 

Following the freight was passenger train No. 600, which was 
held at Stanleyville by the flagman of the freight. On learning 
of the difficulties ahead, the passenger train crew decided to back 
their train south to get on higher ground, but fearing that they- 
might have trouble, they threw some stove wood on the engine- 
for emergency use. The train was soon stopped to move a smalf 
tree which had lodged on the track, but while the crew were en- 
deavoring to remove this, the stream was rising more rapidly 
all the time, lodging and depositing driftwood between the trucks 
of cars. 

So much time was consumed in attempting to remove this 
debris that the fire in the passenger engine was drowned, as was 
the fire in the engine of yet another train following, which in 
the meantime had left its cars and had come to the assistance 
of No. 600. 

While part of the crew continued their efforts to clear away 
the driftwood, Conductor Davis and Fireman Alloway went to 
a farm house to telephone to Marietta for assistance. They were 
taken from the train to the nearest land in a small flat boat, 
owned by a young farmer boy named Ralph Farley. In the 
meantime Conductor Sweeney, of the freight had started for 
assistance, and joined Davis. 

As the four men were returning to the passenger train to rescue 
the passengers, the little boat struck a post under the water and 
turned turtle. Sweeney, after thrilling experiences, re- 
covered the boat and with an old hat was able to bail nearly all 
of the water out and go to the assistance of the passengers. 

All of the men and one woman on the train had in the mean- 
time been assisted to the roofs of the passenger cars. The other 
women passengers were taken through the coach windows before 
the water reached the seats. All of the women were taken to the 
shore on the east side of the train before any of the men were 
rescued. 

There were no oarlocks on the small boat and they had much 
difficulty in paddling through the swift currents. To make better 
progress and eliminate another possibility of accident, a heavy 
wire—supplied by a telephone lineman who happened to be a 
passenger on the train—was stretched taut above the water, tied 
to a tree on shore and at the other end fastened through two 
windows of a car of the train. The crew used this wire to tow 
the boat back and forth between the cars to the east side. All 
of this was accomplished without any apparent anxiety or ex- 
citement on the part of the passengers. 

The train crew saved all of the mail which was on the pas- 
senger train, some of the express matter, and all of the baggage 
except three trunks. 

Not long after the passengers had been removed from the train 
and the water had about reached the tops of the cars, the old 
covered bridge which spanned Duck Creek at Stanleyville left 
its foundations and floated broadside toward the front end of 
the passenger engine, but the bridge struck a tree with suf- 
ficient force to veer it away. It just touched and broke off the 
headlight of the engine. 

A check for $25 was sent to Ralph Farley, George Trautner 
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and Herman Trautner, farmers who rendered valuable and 


timely assistance. 


Master Blacksmiths’ Convention. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the International Rail- 
road Master Blacksmiths’ Association was held at the Hotel 
Jefferson, Richmond, Va., August 19-22. President McSweeny 
called the meeting to order at 10:20 a. m. August 19, after which 
George W. Kelly led in prayer. W. W. McLellan, in a brief 
speech, introduced Gov. Mann of Virginia, who welcomed the 
association to the state. He was followed by Mayor Ainslie, 
of Richmond, who gave the members the freedom of the city. 
Addresses of welcome were also made by the president of the 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce, by W. D. Duke, assistant to 
president, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac on behalf of 
the railroads, and by the Rev. J. T. O’Farrell. An account of the 
proceedings of the convention will be published in next week’s 
issue. 

Among the manufacturers of railroad supplies who exhibited 
at the convention were the following: 

Ajax Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio.—Forgings made on Ajax 


machines. Represented by J. B. Blakeslee, A. L. Guilford, Henry Gaul 
and J. A. Murray. 

Chambersburg Engineering Company, Chambersburg, 
hammers. Represented by G. Nixon. 

Clement Restein Company, Philadelphia, 
Represented by Norman Miller. 

E. F. Houghton & Company, Philadelphia, 
oils. Represented by E. Niessen. 

National Machinery Company, Tiffin, Ohio.—Forging and heading machines. 
Represented by E. R. Frost. 


Pa.—Power-driven 


Pa.—Steam hammer packing. 


Pa.—Quenching and hardening 


American Association of Railroad Superintendents. 


The annual convention of the American Association of Rail- 
road Superintendents, was held at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Au- 
gust 21 and 22. Those eligible to membership in this association 
are general superintendents, superintendents, assistant super- 
intendents, trainmasters and assistant trainmasters of railways 
doing a freight or passenger business. The dues are $2 yearly, 
which should be remitted to E. H. Harman, secretary, Union 
Station, St. Louis. A report of the meeting of the association 
will be published in the Railway Age Gazette next week. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secraterios, 


dates of next or 
meetings, and places of meeting. 


regular 


Arr Brake AssocraTion.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFiICcERS.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Convention, May 19, 1914, St. Louis. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAI. PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York. Annual meeting, October 14-15, Philadelphia, Pa. 
amas ASSOCIATION OF FreIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
mes ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. 
Louis, Mo.; 3d Friday of March and September. 
PIE. 5 Evectric Ramway Associatrion.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 
St., New York. 

AMERICAN Evecrric RarLway Manuracturers’ Assoc.—H. G. McConnaughy, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 
AMERICAN Raitway Assocriation.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 

Next meeting, November 19, 1913, Chicago. 
Ammen © Railway BripGe AND BurtpinG Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
900 S. 


H. Harman, 
39th 


,; Chicago. Convention, October 21-24, 1913, Montreal. 

AMERICAN Raruway ENGINEERING AssocIATION.—E, H. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN RarLway Master Mecuanics’ AssociaTion.—J. W. 
Colony building, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rartway Toot ForeMen’s Association.—A. R. Davis, Central of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TEsTING MateriaLts.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AmerIcAN Society oF Civit ENnGIngeers.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AMERICAN Socirery OF ENGINEERING Contractors.—J. R. Wenlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ Association.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Next convention, January 20-22, 1914, New Orleans, La. 

AssocraTion oF AMERICAN RaiLway AccountiNG OFFicers.—C. G. Phillips, 
fy Dearborn St., Chicago. Annual meeting, May 28, Atlantic City, 


McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 


Fritch, 


Taylor, Old 


ASSOCIATION oF Rartway Ciaim Acents.—J. R. 


cago. 
ASSOCIATION . Raitway EvectricaL EnGIngeerS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. 


Ry., Chicago. Annual convention, October 18- 24, Chicago. 
ASSOCIATION OF Rartway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago. 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION 
Conard, 75 Church St., 


AnD Car ACCOUNTING 


New York. 


OrrFicers.—G. P. 
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ASSOCIATION OF WaTER Line AccounTING OFFicers.—W. R. Evans, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting, October 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

BRIDGE AND BuiILpING SuppLy MeEn’s Association.—H. A. Neally, Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. Meeting with American 
Railway Bridge and Building Association. 

CANADIAN Raitway CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 

CANADIAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement it. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursday, Montreal. 

Car ForEMEN’S ‘ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco. —Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CENTRAL Rartway CLtus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Crviz Encineers’ Society oF Sr. Paui.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; lst Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN PenNsyLvania.—E. kK. Hiles, Oliver build- 
ing, Pittsburgh; 1st and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freicut CLaim AssociaTtion.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CuHiIcaGo.—E. Koller, 226 
W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL Raitway Concress.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 

vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway Fuet AssociaTion.—C.. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForEMEN’s AsSOcIATION.—Wm. Hall, 
829 West Broadway, Winona, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
worth, Lima, Ohio. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way & MAstTER PAINTERS’ 
StTaTEs anp Canapa.—W. G. i 

Master BoriLrer Makers’ 
New York. 

Master Car BUuILDERS’ 
Chicago. 

Master Car AND Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. oF U. S. aAnp Canapa.— 
A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Annual meeting, September 
9-12, Ottawa, Can. 

NationaL RaiLway APPLIANCE Assoc.—Bruce V. oe. 537 So. 
born St., Chicago. Meetings oe Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New Encianp Ratroap CLus.—W. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
oon. Mass.; 2d Tuesday in eg except June, July, Aug. and Sept., 

oston. 

New York Rairroap CLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3rd 
Friday in month, except ag July and August, } Jew York. 

NorTHERN RaiLtroap Cius.—C, L. Kennedy, C., M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Peoria ASSOCIATION OF RaiLroap OFrFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria; 2d Thursday. 

Rartroap Cus or Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., 

ity, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

Rattway Business Association.—Frank W. Noxon, 2 Rector St., New 
York. Annual dinner, second week in December, 1913, New York. 

Raitway Cus or Pittssurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, 4 

Rartway EvectricaL Suppty MaNnurFacturers’ Assoc. J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 

RAILWAY FIRE PROTECTION AssociaATIon.—C. B. Edwards, Mobile & Ohio, 
Mobile, Ala. Next meeting, October 7, Chicago. 

RaILway GARDENING AssocIATION.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

RAILWAY sy agg ASSOCIATION. —W. Nicholson, Kansas City Southern, 
Kansas City, M 

Raritway SIGNAL i ceacieebie, —C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. 
tion, October 14, Nashville, Tenn. 

a STOREKEEPERS’ AssociaTion.—J. P. 

io. 

Raitway Suppty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. Assocs. 
Rartway TEL. AND TEL. Appliance Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 

New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 
O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday 
except June, July and pf Pat 

ee AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 

Sterling, Ill. Convention, September 8-12, 1913, Chicago. 

Sr. ME ! Raitway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union ‘Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St .Louis. 

S1gnaL APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—F. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 

ork. Meeting with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society oF Rartway Financrtat Orricers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Station, 
Chicago. Annual meeting, September 23-25, Chicago. 

madi i ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS.—E. . Sandwich, A. & 

Merrill, Grant bldg., 


Ry., Montgomery, Ala. 

SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN RarLway Crius.—A. J. 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLUB.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. 

TRAcK SUPPLY Association.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillsburn, 
N. Meeting with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 


AssocitaTion.—A. L. Wood- 


ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
Wilson, Lehigh Valley, Easton, Pa. 
AssociATION.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 


AssociaTIon.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 


Dear- 


Kansas 


Conven- 


Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 


ciation. 
TraFFic CLus oF Curtcaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 
TraFFIc CLUB OF New Yorx.—C. A, Swope, 290 Broadway, New. York; 
last Tuesday in month, except oe July and August, New York. 
TRAFFIC CLUB OF PirrspurGH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.;. meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. 
Trarric CLus or St. Louis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 


October to May. 
TRAIN i ee ASSOCIATION OF AMERIcA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
icago. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF Burrato.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB OF Derroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENnGINerRS’ AssoctaTion.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R.. 
East Buffalo, N. 

Uran Soctety or Enctneers.—Fred D. Ulmer, Oregon Short Line, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; 3d Friday of each month, except July and August. 

WesterRN Canapa Rattway Crius.—W. H. Rosevear, Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d ag except Jure, July and August, Winnipeg. 

WEstTERN Rartway CLus.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony —— Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August 

WEsTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—]J. HH. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago: Ist Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 





Avucust 22, 1913. 


Oraffic News. 


Shipments of anthracite coal from the Pennsylvania mines in 
the first seven months of this year amounted to over 40,000,000 
tons. 





The New York, New Haven & Hartford expects that from 
750,000 to 900,000 baskets of peaches will be shipped this season 
from the peach orchards of central Connecticut, and has put 
shelves in 125 ventilated cars and in 40 refrigerator cars for this 
service. 


The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Baltimore 
has petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend 
the tariffs which have been filed by the railroads centering in 
Baltimore, in which a change is made in the conditions of trans- 
portation, to the effect that the railroads will no longer furnish 
store door delivery or make store door collections of freight in 
that city. In the suit before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion concerning store door delivery in Washington, which was 
decided last June, the commission held that this wagon service 
must be continued at Washington as long as it was kept in force 
in Baltimore. It appears that free delivery at Baltimore was 
instituted under circumstances somewhat different from those 
which existed at Washington, the competition with steamboats 
running between Baltimore and New York and other northern 
cities having been an element in the case. 


On September 1 the Atlantic Steamship lines will put in force 
a rule under which, for cotton of other than the specified size 
of bale or density, a penalty of $1 a bale will be imposed at the 
seaboard. To comply with this rule many compresses have had 
to be remodeled. The new crop of cotton is beginning to come 
in and cotton drafts are beginning to make their appearance in 
the market; and the question of protecting bills of lading against 
risk, which has been under discussion during the last two years, 
is up before the cotton warehouses and bankers. There is less 
intensity now than formerly in the agitation for protection, as 
during the two-year period a cotton draft business exceeding 
$1,000,000,000 has been done with practically no loss. Naturally, 
since the revelations of the Knight-Yancy and Steele-Miller 
frauds, resulting from spurious bills of lading, various methods 
of checking up bills against actual cotton have been introduced, 
and gradually the possibilities of fraud have been lessened to 
a point which eliminates the liability to the heavy losses ex- 
perienced in the past. The new steamship rule prescribes stand- 
ards for size, covering, marking, density and moisture. 





How It Is Done. 


Haleyville, Ala., July 31—Yesterday the Illinois Central rail- 
road special “Get Acquainted” train made a stop of 50 minutes 
here. The train on its arrival was met by a committee of the 
Commercial club and the railroad men were driven at once to 
the “Gas City” club rooms where they met the members and 
citizens of the town. 

Judge R. L. Blanton welcomed them in an appropriate talk, 
laying before them the position of Haleyville and its need of 
competitive rates on many commodities. He expressed the 
kindly feelings of the inhabitants to the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. General Freight Agent Hattendorf replied, as did several 
of the others, all seemingly pleased with the reception given 
them and the looks of progress evident around. 

After a general hand shaking the visitors were driven back 
to. their special and left for Jasper. While no promises were 
made the impression was made that the town would not suffer 
from the visit made—Birmingham Age Herald. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has suspended from August 20 until Feb- 
ruary 20, the tariff of the Boston & Maine, which contains sched- 
ules advancing rates on wool from Ayer, Lawrence, Worcester 
and South Wilmington, Mass., to Skowhegan and Lewiston, Me. 


The commission has suspended from August 16 until Febru- 
ary 16, the schedules contained in 55 tariffs and supplements to 
tariffs which proposed to cancel through joint class and com- 
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modity rates applicable on traffic between points located on the 
Kansas City & Memphis and points on or reached via the St. 
Louis & San Francisco. 


The commission has suspended from August 23 until Febru- 
ary 23, the supplement to the tariff of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, which by the cancellation of through joint rates, leaving in 
effect combination rates, proposed to advance rates for the trans- 
portation of lumber and articles manufactured therefrom, c 1, 
from points in Arkansas and Missouri to points in Iowa, Min- 
nesota and other states. 


The commission has suspended until December 13, 1913, the 
schedules in certain tariffs, which proposed to cancel through 
joint class and commodity rates now in effect between stations on 
the Kansas City & Memphis and points located on, or reached via 
the St. Louis & San Francisco, it being provided that on and 
after the effective dates above stated combination rates would 
apply which would have resulted in material advances in rates. 


The commission has suspended from August 17 until December 
15, the supplement to the tariff of the Central of New Jersey, 
which proposed to increase by over 100 per cent. rates on high 
explosives, viz.: powder, other than black, brown or smokeless 
powder; dynamite, except in forbidden forms; dry nitrocellulose, 
except in forbidden forms; picric acid, etc., in carload and less 
than carload quantities from Kenvil and other points in New Jer- 
sey to points on the Boston & Maine. 


The commission has suspended from August 15 until February 
15, the operation of the supplement to the tariff of the St. Louis, 
Rocky Mountain & Pacific, which contains schedules withdraw- 
ing the present through joint rates applicable to the transportation 
of bituminous coal from mines located on the St. Louis, Rocky 
Mountain & Pacific in New Mexico to points in Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, Kansas and other states located on the Rock Island 
Lines, and providing for the application of combination rates. 


The commission has suspended from August 7 until December 
5, the schedule in the tariff of the Missouri Pacific, which pro- 
vides for a refrigeration charge of $40 per car on shipments of 
fruits and vegetables from Denver and other Colorado points to 
Wichita, Hutchinson and other Kansas points. Such shipments 
now move under a charge of $2.50 per ton for ice actually used 
in refrigerating same, and it is claimed that such icing charge 
never exceeds $18 per car on shipments destined to the points 
above specified. 


The commission has suspended until December 16, 1913, the 
operation of the schedules in certain tariffs, which propose to 
increase by 514 cents per 100 Ibs. rates on packing house prod- 
ucts, carloads, from Mason City, Iowa, to points in Arkansas and 
Texas, and to increase by 7 cents per 100 lbs. rates on shipments 
of fresh meat, carloads, from Mason City, Iowa, to same destina- 
tions. At present packing house products from this point of 
origin are subject to an arbitrary of 9% cents per 100 lbs. over 
the St. Louis rates to Arkansas and Texas. The present arbitrary 
on fresh meat, carloads, is 17 cents; the proposed arbitrary over 
St. Louis rates is 24 cents per 100 lbs. It is not proposed to 
advance similar rates from other Iowa packing house points. 





Rates on Cotton Seed and Its Products. 


In re investigation and suspension of advances in rate by car- 
riers for the transportation of cotton seed and cotton seed prod- 
ucis from points in Texas to New Orleans, La. Opinion by 
Commissioner Prouty: 

The item under suspension ruled that rates from Texas points 
to New Orleans, La., will not apply in connection with the 
Illinois Central or the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley except from 
points on the Sunset Central Lines. The effect of this is to re- 
strict to certain routes the application of the export rate of 18% 
cents per 100 lbs. on cotton seed and its products, from Texas 
points to New Orleans. The Texas & Pacific alleges that since 
it reaches New Orleans directly over its own rails, it should not 
be expected to deliver this traffic to other carriers, thereby short- 
hauling itself. The commission decided that it had no right to 
deprive the Texas & Pacific of its haul from Shreveport to New 
Orleans, and that that road was justified in closing the other 
gateways. The order of suspension was vacated. (28 I. C. C,, 
219.) 
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RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 


Railway Officers. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


A. D. Lightner, heretofore vice-president of the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico, has been appointed chief officer, operation and 
traffic, with headquarters at New Orleans, La. 


W. E. Paschall has been appointed assistant treasurer of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, the Georgia Terminal Com- 
pany and the Alabama Terminal Railroad, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


J. H. Lauderdale, heretofore assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, and secretary 
and treasurer of the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western, has been 
appointed treasurer and purchasing agent of the Louisiana and 
the South Texas lines of the St. Louis & San Francisco, with 
headquarters at New Orleans, La. 


The officers of the Atlantic Southern, formerly the Atlantic, 
Northern & Southern, are now as follows:: Robert Abeles, 
president, St. Louis, Mo.; DeRoo Weber, first vice-president, 
with offices at St. Louis, and at Atlantic, Iowa; J. D. Abeles, 
second vice-president, and Robert Abeles, Jr., treasurer, with 
offices at St. Louis; and John M. Reed, secretary, with office 
at Des Moines, Iowa. See an item under Railway Financial News. 


Operating Officers. 


T. F. Milligan has been appointed trainmaster of the Great 
Northern, with headquarters at Everett, Wash. 


George W. Coffin has been appointed general manager of the 
Atlantic Southern, formerly the Atlantic, Northern & Southern, 
with headquarters at Atlantic, Iowa. 


M. A. Neville, superintendent of the Peoria & Eastern division 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, has been 
‘ appointed general superintendent of the Cincinnati Northern, 
with headquarters at Van Wert, Ohio. 


R. S. Richardson has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Halifax and St. John district of the Intercolonial and the 
Prince Edward Island Railways, with headquarters at Moncton, 
N. B., succeeding H. B. Fleming, transferred. 


Frank S. Elliott, whose appointment as general superintendent 
of the Central district of the Great Northern, with headquarters 
at Great Falls, Mont., has already been announced in these col- 
umns, was born Sep- 
tember 29, 1865, at Ed- 
dyville, Iowa. He re- 
ceived a high school ed- 
ucation and began rail- 
way work in July, 1882, 
as a telegraph operator 
for the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. From 
1884 to 1889 he was em- 
ployed by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy as 
operator, agent and train 
despatcher, and the fol- 
lowing year he was with 
the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe as train des- 
patcher. He then went 
to the Northern Pacific 
as a train despatcher, 
leaving in 1904 to go 
to the Great Northern, 
where he remained until 
1905, serving successively 
as train despatcher, chief 
despatcher, trainmaster and assistant superintendent of the Spo- 
kane and Cascade divisions. He was then for one year super- 
intendent of the Denver & Rio Grande at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
returning to the Great Northern in 1906. For two years he was 
assistant superintendent of the Dakota, Kalispell, Spokane and 
Willmar divisions, and from 1908 to 1910 was superintendent 


F. S. Elliott. 
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of the Northern and Dakota divisions and the Lake district. Mr. 
Elliott was then made assistant general superintendent of the 
Western district, with office at Spokane, Wash., which position 
he held until his recent promotion to general superintendent of 
the Central district, as above noted. 


F. L. Brendel, superintendent of the Eastern division of the 
Western Maryland, at Baltimore, Md., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Middle division, with headquarters at Hagers- 
town, succeeding H. H. Berry, resigned. R. M. Johnson, in- 
spector of transportation at Baltimore, succeeds Mr. Brendel, 
and his former position has been abolished. 


Traffic Officers. 


W. F. Fuller has been appointed general agent of the Tide- 
water Southern at Modesto, Cal. 


L. C. Shirah has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Macon & Birmingham, with office at Atlanta, Ga. 


E. H. List has been appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, with headquarters at Chicago, succeed- 
ing J. R. Shannon, promoted. 


J. F. Thompson has been appointed general agent of the freight 
department of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, in place of G. A. Aird, deceased. 


F. R. Cornell, contracting freight agent of the Wabash at 
Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed traveling freight agent, with 
headquarters at that place, succeeding J. L. Craig, promoted 
to Chicago territory. 


Logan A. Mizener has been appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., in place of H. N. Drummond, re- 
signed to engage in other business. 


Lawrence N. Helm has been appointed general freight and 
passenger agent of the Ohio River & Columbus, the Cincinnati, 
Georgetown & Portsmouth, and the Felicity & Bethel, with 
office at Cincinnati, Ohio, effective September 1. 


J. F. Jutz, traveling freight agent, and C. M. Rollings, traveling 
passenger agent, of the Union Pacific System, have been trans- 
ferred from St. Louis, Mo., to Birmingham, Ala., in similar ca- 
pacities. J. W. McBurney succeeds Mr. Rollings, and Frank J. 
Butler takes the place of Mr. Jutz. 


Charles F. Stewart, superintendent of the tariff department 
of the Southeastern Passenger Association, at Atlanta, Ga., 
has been appointed general passenger agent of the Western 
Maryland, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., succeeding F. 
M. Howell, resigned to go into other business. 


Charles S. Bentley, traveling freight agent of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, at Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted 
to commercial agent with office at Toledo. C. O. Mann, traveling 
freight agent at Detroit, Mich., succeeds Mr. Bentley. E. A. 
Farr, contracting agent at Detroit, succeeds Mr. Mann, and R. 
Weir succeeds Mr. Farr. 


J. S. Buchanan, traveling freight and passenger agent of the 
Wabash, at Moberly, Mo., has been promoted to commercial 
agent, with office at Hannibal, Mo., succeeding Chas. J. Sayles, 
promoted to chief clerk in the general traffic department at St. 
Louis, and C. A. Shumate, chief clerk in the division freight and 
passenger office at Moberly, has. been promoted to traveling 
freight and passenger agent, with office at Moberly, succeeding 
Mr. Buchanan. 


John T. West, passenger agent of the Seaboard Air Line at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed division passenger agent, 
with office at Raleigh, N. C., succeeding H. S. Leard, resigned 
to go to another company. L. E. Mann, traveling passenger 
agent at New York, succeeds Mr. West, and C. S. Cannon suc- 
ceeds Mr. Mann. W. B. Gresham, traveling passenger agent at 
Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed district passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Birmingham, Ala., succeeding Jack W. Johnson, 
deceased. H. R. Gray, traveling passenger agent at Tampa, Fila, 
succeeds Mr. Gresham; R. L. James, city ticket agent at Tampa, 
succeeds Mr. Gray, and George C. Myrover succeeds Mr. James. 
S. C. Boylston, Jr., and R. A. Garvin have been appointed pas- 
senger agents, with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla. 





Avucust 22, 1913. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers, 


W. Osborne has been appointed engineer maintenance of way , 


of the Atlantic Southern, formerly the Atlantic, Northern & 
Southern, with headquarters at Atlantic, Iowa. 


The headquarters of J. J. Waters, superintendent of motive 
power of the Pere Marquette, have been moved from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to Detroit; effective August 12. 


Hugh Montgomery has been appointed superintendent of 
motive power and rolling stock of the Rutland Railroad, with 
office at Rutland, Vt., succeeding F. C. Cleaver, resigned. 


H. C. Van Buskirk has been appointed mechanical superintend- 
ent of the First district of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa, succeeding J. B. Kil- 
patrick, resigned. 


J. E. Hood has been appointed supervisor of bridges and 
buildings of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Duluth, 
Minn., in place of R. E. McFarlane, who has been granted leave 
of absence for six months. 


F. C. Stuart, signal engineer of the Texas & New Orleans, 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio and Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas Railroad & Steamship Company, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex., has resigned. 


A. B. Adams, general foreman of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe at Cleburne, Tex., has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Beaumont division, with headquarters at Silsbee, Tex., in place 
of J. E. McQuillen, promoted; effective August 15. 


J. E. Taussig, formerly division superintendent of the Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, Tex., has been appointed a 
special representative on the staff of E. F. Kearney, first vice- 
president of the Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, La. 


W. S. Butler, master mechanic of the Huntington division of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, 
at Huntington, W. Va., has been appointed master mechanic of 
the West Virginia general division, with office at Hinton. F. J. 
Walsh, master mechanic of the Hinton division, at Hinton, has 
resigned to accept service with another company, and C. B. 
Hitch, general foreman at Covington, Ky., has been appointed 
general foreman, with headquarters at Hinton, W. Va. 


Charles L. McIlvaine, who has been appointed master mechanic 
of the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, with office at Cape 
Charles, Va., as has already been announced in these columns, 
was born on September 25, 1876, at Wilmington, Del., and was 
educated at the University of Pennsylvania. He began railway 
work as an apprentice in October, 1899, on the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington, at Wilmington, and in 1901 was 
made special apprentice at the Pennsylvania shops at Altoona, Pa. 
In January, 1903, he became draughtsman at Jersey City, N. J., 
and in March, 1905, was appointed inspector in the motive power 
department at the same place. The following month he was 
made assistant master mechanic on the Amboy division at 
Camden, and in May, 1907, became assistant engineer of motive 
power on the Buffalo & Allegheny Valley division at Buffalo, 
N. Y. Fram September, 1910, to May, 1911, he was assistant 
engineer of motive power of the Philadelphia & Erie and the 
Northern Central, at Williamsport, Pa., and then became as- 
sistant engineer of motive power in the office of the general 
superintendent of motive power at Altoona, Pa., which position 
he held at the time of his recent appointment as master me- 
chanic of the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, as above noted. 


Purchasing Officers. 


Thomas Spratt has been appointed assistant purchasing agent 
of the Norfolk & Western, with office at Roanoke, Va. 


A. C. Mann, purchasing agent of the Central of Georgia, at 
Savannah, Ga., has been appointed purchasing agent of the IIli- 
nois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding J. C. 
Kuhns, who becomes vice-president of the Burden Sales Com- 
pany, New York. J. L. Bennett, general storekeeper of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia at Savannah, succeeds Mr. Mann, effective Sep- 
tember 1. 


F. K. Mays, treasurer of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, 
at Atlanta, Ga, has been appointed purchasing agent of that 
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road, also of the Georgia Terminal Company and the Alabama 
Terminal Railroad, in addition to other duties previously assigned 
to him, with headquarters at Atlanta, succeeding W. A. Hammel, 
resigned to go to another company, and G. E. McWhite has 
been appointed assistant purchasing agent. 


Hollis C. Pearce, whose appointment as general purchasing 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va., has been announced in these columns, was born on June 1, 
1867, at Westberry, Que., 
Canada, and graduated 
in 1884 from St. Charles- 
Baromme College at 
Sherbrook, Que. He be- 
gan railway work in 
1885, as superintendent’s 
clerk on the Minneapolis, 
Lyndale & Minnetonka, 
and was then conductor 
and later material clerk 
for the superintendent of 
construction of the same 
road. From September 
1, 1887, to April, 1903, 
he was with the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, consecutively 
as clerk to the superin- 
tendent of construction 
for one year, clerk in the 
auditor’s office two years, 
chief clerk to the general 





a superintendent three 
years, general store- 
keeper seven years, and purchasing agent three years. He went 


to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific in April, 1903, as assistant 
purchasing agent, and from May, 1904, to 1906, was general 
storekeeper of that road. In 1906 he was appointed general 
storekeeper of the Southern Pacific Company, which position 
he held at the time of his recent appointment to the new position 
of general purchasing agent of the Seaboard Air Line, as above 
noted. 





OBITUARY. 





John J. Coughlin, of Las Vegas, Nev., roadmaster of the Las 
Vegas & Tonopah, was run over by a passenger train and killed 
on August 7. It appears that he had fallen from his motor car. 
He was lying on the track, and, as the train approached, was 
seen by the engineman and the fireman, but there was not space 
in which to bring the train to a stop. Mr. Coughlin was in- 
specting the track from Goldfield to Bonne Clare. It is supposed 
that he had fainted because of the heat. The motor car, un- 
controlled, ran 21 miles down grade and collided with a hand car. 





New Brince ror HonpurAs.—The Honduras National Rail- 
way has accepted the $27,928 bid of an American bridge com- 
pany for the two spans (400 ft. and 100 ft., respectively) across 
the Ulua river at Pimienta, delivery aboard steamer at New 
York not later than December. The contract for erecting the 
Ulua river bridge has been let to- an American contractor of 
Guatemala City, for $15,500, with additional pay for extras. 


BaADAJOZ-FREGENAL RAILWAY, SPAIN.—There is a project to con- 
struct a much-needed railway between Badajoz and Fregenal, in 
Seville district. These points are about 56 miles apart, and the 
connecting railway line would pass through long stretches of 
level country devoted to pasturing sheep and pigs, production 
of cereals, and cork forests, for which products there is at 
present little or no practical or convenient outlet. With these 
cork forests, wheat fields, and good pasture lands for sheep and 
pigs the region is potentially rich, and might be much more 
advantageously exploited if properly equipped with facilities for 
marketing. As projected, the railway will cross the Province of 
Badajoz from north to south, thus opening up a district hitherto 
inadequately developed because of its inaccessibility. In the past 
the roads have been utilized for hauling to market the produce 
of the Province; but this means of transportation is as slow and 
inconvenient as it is antiquated. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


THE RoANOKE Rartroap & LumBer Company has ordered 1 
mogul locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 





CAR BUILDING. 


Tue Union Paciric is said to be considering the purchase of 
from 500 to 1,000 all steel box cars. 


Tue BincHam & GarFiELpD has ordered 25 60-ton ore cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue Boston & Marne is in the market for 1,000 gondola cars 
and 5,000 center sill constructions for reinforcement. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorp has ordered 100 
steel coaches from the Osgood-Bradley Car Company. 


THe Maine CENTRAL is in the market for 6 coaches, 3 smok- 
ing cars, 2 baggage cars, 2 baggage and mail cars and 2 postal 
cars. 


THE Swirt REFRIGERATOR TRANSPORTATION CoMPANy, Chicago, 
is building 250 refrigerator cars at the company’s shops and is 
making inquiries for 250 more. 


Tue Buenos Ayres & Paciric expects to order 100 refrigerator 
cars before the end of the year. O. R. Green, Buenos Ayres, 
Argentina, has recently been in this country in connection with 
this proposed order. 





IRON AND STEEL. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SySTEM is making inquiries for 150,000 
tons of rails. 


GENERAL CoNDITIONS IN STEEL.—During the past week there 
has been no increase in the volume of orders for new business 
placed, although inducements in the form of price concessions 
are being made to consumers. It is estimated that new orders 
are only about 50 per cent. of capacity. A falling off in produc- 
tion is predicted unless there is a marked improvement in the 
buying movement in the near future. Further concessions in 
prices will probably have to be made before this can be brought 
about. 





SIGNALING. 


On the Nashville-Gallatin Interurban Railway, a new electric 
line between Nashville and Gallatin, Tenn., 27 miles long, the 
trains are equipped with the Simmen cab signal. The general 
arrangement is the same as that on the Toronto & York, 
the signaling of which was described in the Railway Age 
Gazette, August 6, 1909, page 248. There are home and distant 
contact rails at each siding, for movements in both directions. 
Telephone equipment is provided to enable motormen, without 
leaving their cabs, to communicate instantaneously with the 
despatcher at any time when the motor car is in contact with a 
contact rail. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford has put in service at 
Worcester and South Worcester, Mass., all-electric interlocking 
plants controlling all movements at the passenger stations at 
each of these two places and at the same time has equipped all 
four of the main tracks between Worcester and South Wor- 
cester, about one mile, with automatic block signals, so arranged 
that by co-operation of the signalmen at the two ends of the line, 
any one of the tracks can at any time be used in either direction. 
The tracks between these two places are used by the trains of 
the line from Providence and that from New London. Electric 
current is taken from the wires of the city electric lighting com- 
pany, which furnishes a duplicate service at 2,200 volts. Alter- 
nating current is used in all of the signal apparatus, and the 
signals are lighted by electricity. The apparatus for this installa- 
tion was furnished by the Union Switch & Signal Company. 
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Supply Trade News. 


The Goldschmidt Thermit Company, New York, has moved 
its San Francisco, Cal., office from 432 Folsom street, to 329 
Folsom street. 





J. C. Kuhns, purchasing agent of the Illinois Central, has been 
made a vice-president of the Burden Sales Company, New York, 
with office in Chicago. 


Ceresit, made by the Ceresit Waterproofing Company, Chicago, 
has just been awarded the Grand Prix at the world’s fair, held 
this year at Ghent, Belgium. 


The National-Standard Company, Niles, Mich., succeeds the 
National Cable and Manufacturing Company, Niles, Mich., and 
Cooks Standard Tool Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. The officers 
of the company are: W. F. Harrah, president; F. A. Hastings, 
vice-president; E. E. Cook, secretary, and W. H. Parkin, treas- 
urer. The company handles various railroad track tools, cattle 
guards, positive pressure blowers, copper cables and automobile 
jacks. 


George M. Basford, chief engineer of the railway department 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, has been made a member 
of the general executive committee of the Railway Business As- 
sociation. Mr. Basford in the early months of the association, 
and while assistant to the president of the American Locomotive 
Company, New York, acted for a time as secretary of the 
organization, and has since kept in close touch with its 
work. 


William G. Bee, whose appointment as vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Edison Storage Battery Company, 
Orange, N. J., was mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of 
August 15, has been con- 
nected with Thomas A. 
Edison for the past 11 
years. Mr. Bee began 
his business career in 
the electric vehicle in- 
dustry, which he entered 
at its earliest commer- 
cial stage. His first po- 
sition was with the 
Pope Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, 
Conn., and in 1897 he 
went to the Electric Ve- 
hicle Company, of Hart- 
ford. During the Span- 
ish War Mr. Bee served 
as chief gunner’s mate 
on the S. S. Gloucester. 
After the war was over 
he returned to the Pope 
company and_ spent 
about a year in Mexico 
in its interests. In 1901 
he had charge of that 
company’s exhibit at the Pan-American Exposition, at Buffalo, 
N. Y. In 1902 he went to the Edison company as sales manager, 
which position he held until his appointment as a vice-president 
and general sales manager of that company, as mentioned above. 
While with the Pope company Mr. Bee gave Mr. Edison his 
first ride in an electric vehicle. Mr. Bee has been responsible 
in a large measure for the rapid growth in the sales of the Edi- 
son storage batteries ever since they were put on the 
market. 


W. G. Bee. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has received among others orders for the following: 
Two 2,000 k. w., 600 v., D. C., six-phase, 25-cycle commutating- 
pole, self-starting rotary converters and six 375 k. v. a. 13,200 v., 
25-cycle, air-blast transformers, together with one switchboard 
for the control of same for the Boston Elevated; and two 300 
k. w., 250 v., 900 r. p. m. compound-wound, D. C., generators con- 
nected to and driven by two steam turbines through reduction 
gears for the Interborough Rapid Transit. 





Avucust 22, 1913. 


Railway Construction, 





BrooKLyn Rapip Transit—See New York Subways. 


BuTLerR County.—This company, which operates a line from 
Linstead, Mo., to Fagus, 26 miles, has been granted permission, it 
is said, to extend the line south to the Missouri-Arkansas state 
line. Applicaticn has recently been made for a charter in Arkan- 
sas to build a further extension south to Piggott, in Clay 
county, Ark. 


Butte, Wispom & Paciric.—We are told that this company’s 
plans call for building from Divide, Mont., up the Big Hole river 
in Silverbow, Beaverhead and Deerlodge counties, Montana. 
Surveys are now being made. The principal commodities to be 
carried will be the product of mines; also timber and lumber, 
and grain, cattle and merchandise from the Big Hole country. 
The company hopes ultimately to extend the line in other di- 
rections. It is at present financed by the ‘Boston & Montana 
Development Company, a mining company which has taken 
over some 2,500 acres of patented mineral ground. John G. 
Brown, Helena, Mont., may be addressed. 


CotumsBus, Kenton & Torepo Traction.—Organized in Ohio 
to build an interurban line from Columbus, north via Kenton. 


It is understood that financial arrangements are being made to: 


build the section from Columbus to Findlay, where connection 
is to be made with the Toledo, Bowling Green & Southern. J. W. 
Caine, president, Kenton, Ohio. 


DALLAS, CorsIcCANA & PALESTINE.—President L. E. Mitchell of 
this company, which was organized last year in Texas, with a 
capital of $400,000 and headquarters at Palestine, to build from 
Palestine northwest through Anderson and Navarro counties to 
Corsicana, is quoted as saying that construction work is now 
under way and will be pushed to completion. (December 13, 
page 1162.) 


Fresno TraAction.—This company, which operates a line from 
Fresno, Cal., has applied for permission to build an 8%4-mile line 
from Muscatel to the new town of Biola. 


GRAND TrRuNK.—An officer writes, relative to the resumption 
of work on the Southern New England, between Palmer, Mass., 
and Providence, R. I., that the company has never stopped con- 
struction work on this line, although it has only been able to 
carry it along on a small scale for the last five or six months, 
as a result of the financial stringency. Arrangements have now 
been made to complete the grading on the 58-mile section in 
the state of Massachusetts, and this work will be completed in 
due course. 


Great NorTHERN & GuLF CENTRAL.—Organized in Texas to 
build from a point in Texas on the Gulf coast, northwest to 
Amarillo, or to some other point in the upper panhandle of 
Texas, about 600 miles. It is understood that the project has 
been financed by British capitalists and that a contract has been 
given to the Industrial Construction Company, Chicago, to build 
the line. Construction work is to be started as soon as the 
necessary survey, right of way, and other preliminary arrange- 
ments are completed. John Andrewatha, chief engineer, Austin, 
Tex. 


Missourr, Kansas & TexAs.—An officer writes that the M. K. 
& T. Ry. Co. of Texas has never contemplated building nor 
made surveys for a line between Whitney, Tex., and Hillsboro, 
nor for a line from Livingston to Galveston. Surveys have 
been made from Weldon, which is about 17 miles westward 
from Trinity, to the main line, but no decision has ever been 
reached as to the adoption of any one of these lines nor for the 
construction of same. 


Moyave & BAKERSFIELD—See Southern Pacific. 


New York Susways.—The New York Municipal Railway Cor- 
poration (Brooklyn Rapid Transit) has filed with the New York 
Public Service Commission, First district, plans for the recon- 
struction of the Sea Beach Railway as a four track depressed 
line from its connection with the Fourth avenue subway about 
Sixty-fifth street, Brooklyn, to a point immediately south of 
Eighty-sixth street, near Coney Island. The railroad asks per- 
mission of the commission to let the construction contract imme- 
diately, without competitive bidding, to George W. McNulty. 
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NorMAN INTERURBAN.—See Oklahoma Railway. 


OKLAHOMA RatLway (Electric).—An officer of this company, 
which operates a line from Edmond, Okla., south, via Britton, 
and Oklahoma City to Moore, 24% miles, with a western line 
from a point midway between Oklahoma City and Britton via 
Putnam City, Bethany, Yukon and Banner to El Reno, 29 miles, 
writes that the company is laying tracks with its own forces on 
an extension building under the name of the Norman Interurban 
Railway, from Moore, south, thence southeast to Norman, 8.2 
miles. The grading work involved handling a total of 75,000 
cu. yds. and was carried out by local contractors. The line has 
1 per cent. grades with 4-degree curves. The company expects 
to carry out the plans made some time ago to build during 1914, 
the extension from the northern terminus at Edmond north to 
Guthrie, 16 miles. G. W. Knox is president and Guy Treat, 
chief engineer of the Norman Interurban. 


OKLAHOMA Roaps (Electric).—Capitalists of Tulsa, Okla., and 
Bartlesville and Coffeyville, Kan., are said to be interested in a 
project to establish a through electric line from Kansas City, Mo., 
south to Tulsa, about 275 miles. The plans include the consoli- 
dation of existing interurban and street railway systems in 
Coffeyville, Independence, Cherryvale, Iola, Ottawa and Olathe, 
in Kansas, and in Bartlesville, Dewey and Tulsa in Oklahoma. 
The Kansas City-Olathe line, the Coffeyville-Cherryvale line and 
the short line from Bartlesville to Dewey, are to form links in the 
proposed through line. Harry F. Sinclair, a banker of Tulsa, is 
in charge of the financial arrangements. 


SouTHERN New EncLanp.—See Grand Trunk. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—An officer writes that under the name of 
the Mojave & Bakersfield, a new line is to be built from Mojave, 
Cal., northeast to Bakersfield. 


SprRincFIELD & Pana.—Incorporated in Illinois with $25,000 
capital to build from Springfield, Ill., southeast to Pana, in Chris- 
tian county, about 50 miles. The incorporators include J. E. 
Melick, C. P. McClaughlin, Springfield; A. C. Sprague and C. C. 
Melick, Hampton, N. J. 


SURPRISE VALLEY RAILWAy.—An officer writes that contracts 
are to be let in about 40 days to build the line. The projected 
route is from Reynard, Nev., on the. Western Pacific, north, fol- 
lowing the North Fork Buffalo creek, thence northwest to a 
point immediately north of Hot Springs in Washoe County, Nev., 
near the California border, about 55 miles. J. E. Sexton, chief 
engineer, Palisade, Nev. (August 8, p. 254.) 





PASSENGER TRAFFIC OF SouTH MANCHURIA Rattway.—The 
passenger traffic of the South Manchuria Railway has greatly 
increased in recent years, having doubled in five years. The 
average daily number of passengers carried during 1912 on the 
main line was 9,293 and on the Antung line, 1,561. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN SpaIn.—The Belgian company own- 
owning the Ferrocarril Central de Aragon purchased and took 
over on June 30, 1913, the narrow gage Carinena-to-Saragossa 
Railway and in addition to making a connection with its own 
line at Saragossa will reconstruct it as a standard gage. The 
new Caminreal-to-Saragossa Railway joins this line at Carinena 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Saragossa, after an examination 
of the claims of the Utrillas mine owners that the road should 
be constructed via Utrillas, has decided against them and so 
reported to the government. These three lines will form a direct 
route from Valencia via Caminreal, Saragossa, Huesca, and Can- 
franc, through the new international tunnel to Oloron, near Pau, 
France. The port of Valencia, handicapped in its development 
for many years through lack of short and direct railway connec- 
tion with southern France and central Spain, will benefit ma- 
terially if in addition to the above line the line to Madrid can 
be built. Several projects for the latter have been submitted to 
the government from time to time during the past few years, 
but nothing has resulted. It was said a few months ago that the 
Ministerio de Fomento would present to the Cortes for its ap- 
proval a law authorizing the government to let a concession 
for this line under the same conditions as the Lerida-to-Saint 
Giroms line, but the commercial bodies of Valencia requested 
that besides the regular subvention of $6,710 per mile to be 
granted for construction, the government guarantee 5 per cent. 
on the entire cost of construction and as a result nothing has 
been done. 
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Railway Financial News. 











ATLANTIC NORTHERN & SOUTHERN.—See Atlantic Southern Rail- 
road. 






ATLANTIC SOUTHERN Rai_roap.—This company has been incor- 
porated to succeed the Atlantic Northern & Southern, and has 
bought that portion of-the Atlantic Northern & Southern run- 
ning from Atlantic, Iowa, on the main line of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, to Villisca, on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, 37 miles. The company is incorporated with 
$300,000 stock, and the new officers are mentioned elsewhere in 
this issue. 










BIRMINGHAM, SELMA & PENSACOLA—This line, which runs from 
Brent, Ala., to Harrisburg, nine miles, has been sold to J. F. 
Johnston, of Tuscaloosa. 








Brinson Rartway.—This company has made an application to 
the Georgia Railroad Commission to issue $2,562,500 first and 
refunding mortgage 30-year bonds and $1,250,000 2-year 6 per 
cent. notes. 







BurFaLo & SUSQUEHANNA RarLroap.—The order for the sale of 
this property, mentioned in these columns last week, is for the 
sale of the railroad company’s property only. The railroad 
company is controlled through stock ownership by the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna Railway, which is also in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and which also operates directly a number of miles 
of line. 


Cuicaco & Atton.—The Missouri Public Utilities Commission 
has approved of an issue of $861,000 6 per cent. general mort- 
gage bonds. These bonds are part of the total authorized issue 
of $20,000,000, of which $7,300,000 are outstanding in addition 
to the bonds which are now to be issued. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Kuhn, Loeb & Company, New 
- York, have purchased and resold $4,000,000 4% per cent. equip- 
ment trust certificates, series C, maturing $4,000,000 annually 
on July 1 from 1914 to 1923, inclusive. These certificates are 
secured by four switching locomotives, 2,000 gondola cars and 
2,005 box cars. 

See St. Louis, Peoria & Northwestern. 
















Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—The reorganization commit- 
tee have issued a circular in which they say: 

“The plan of reorganization which the committee had hoped 
to issue earlier in the year had to be amended, owing to the finan- 
cial situation both here and in America. The committee, how- 
ever believe that this delay has not been disadvantageous, as 
we are now able to report that, whereas the net earnings from 
June 30, 1911, to June 30, 1912, on the lines in the United 
States, showed a deficit of $201,000, the net earnings over the 
same lines from June 30, 1912, to June 30, 1913, will show a 
profit of approximately $160,000. This is the more satisiactory 
since the new line to Alpine could not be operated until late 
in May, and therefore there has not yet been time to obtain 
the increased earnings anticipated from the connection with 
the Southern Pacific at Alpine. 

“As the committee have now prepared a plan which can in 
its opinion be carried out, and which they consider will be ac- 
cepted by the security holders, it has applied to the federal 
court in Kansas City for a decree of foreclosure with a view 
to buying the property. The judge on June 23 intimated that he 
would be prepared to sign the decree whenever the reorgan- 
ization had sufficiently progressed to warrant him in so doing. 

“During the last few months the committee have made further 
exhaustive inquiries as to the necessity of building from 
Wichita to Kansas City. The experts confirm the great value 
of completing into Kansas City and of securing the terminal 
facilities there, and the reorganization plan has, therefore, been 
prepared with this in view. The net earnings on the section 
from Wichita to Alpine for the coming year are estimated at 
$600,000, and on the section from Kansas City to Alpine, one 
year after completion, at $1,290,000, so that the committee feel 
justified in adopting the policy of building into Kansas City 


as soon as possible. - 
“Owing to the continued disturbed conditions in Mexico, the 
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present plan does not contemplate an immediate reorganization 
of the Mexican division. As the line completed in Mexico is 
only 237 miles, contrasting with 742 miles in the United States 
(including 13 miles joint track over the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco), it is proposed to leave the Mexican lines in the hands 
of the Mexican receivers until such time as the committee can 
safely recommend further construction in that country. Pre- 
liminary steps have, however, already been taken to further the 
company’s interests there. 

“There are now issued and sold $2,142,000 of receivers’ cer- 
tificates and $475,000 receivers’ notes, both charged on that 
portion of the lines in the United States. Bonds to the amount 
of $18,276,000 have been deposited with the committee.” 


Rock IsLanp Mempuis TERMINAL Co.—This company has been 


organized in Tennessee to construct and provide the ter- 
minal facilities which will be used exclusively by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific in Memphis, and will acquire from the 
Arkansas & Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Company 
real estate and franchises upon and under which exclusively 
Rock Island terminal facilities will be provided. The segre- 
gation of the properties will not interfere with the full dis- 
charge to the public of every obligation imposed upon the Ar- 
kansas & Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Company. The 
original incorporators are: L. P. Miles, Roane Waring, C. H. 
Raine, B. L. Mallory and Ernest Adams. 


St. Louis, Peorta & NorTHWESTERN.—This company, which is a 
subsidiary of the Chicago & North Western, has made a mort- 
gage to secure $10,000,000 first 5 per cent. bonds of July 1, 
1913-1948. 


Sr. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Paciric.—The proposed sale of 
the securities of this company to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, mentioned in these columns last week, is subject to the 
following terms: The $3,499,100 stock and $3,699,000 bonds 
of the railway company which are owned by the holding com- 
pany are to be sold to the A. T. & S. F. for $3,000,000 4 per 
cent. 50-year bonds, to be issued by the Santa Fe, and to be 
secured by first mortgage on all the St. L. R. M. & P., and 
$50,000 cash. 


St. Louis SouTHweEsTern.—The Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle says that this company has bought for about $230,000 
139 acres south and east of St. Louis, title being taken in the 
name of the Valley Terminal Railway. : 


SouTHERN RaitwAy.—Potter, Choate & Prentice, New York, and 
Drexel & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., have purchased and 
sold $1,760,000 5 per cent. equipment trust certificates series R, 
dated August 15, 1913, and due in 20 semi-annual installments 
from February 1, 1914, to August 15, 1923, inclusive. 


Union Paciric—It is understood that applications for the 
$88,000,000 Southern Pacific stock represented by certificates 
of interest offered to Union Pacific stockholders at 88 were 
made for the total amount of $220,000,000, so that appli- 
cants will receive 40 per cent. of the amount applied for. The 
sale of this stock was underwritten by a syndicate headed by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, New York. 


VALLEY TERMINAL Raitway.—See St. Louis Southwestern. 








Proposep LINE FROM TANGIERS TO FEz, ArricA.—Following on 
the treaty recently signed between France and Spain, by which 
a perfect understanding has been arrived at in regard to joint 
action and zones of influence to be observed in Morocco by the 
two countries, preliminary steps are proceeding apace with a 
view to furthering the project for the building of a railway 
from Tangiers to Fez, which when constructed will form a 
natural complement of what is undoubtedly destined to be the 
great international rail route for European communications 
with Morocco, viz., Paris, Irun, Madrid, Algeciras, Tangiers, 
Fez. The only break is caused by the short steamer crossing 
between Algeciras and Tangiers, which is accomplished in three 
hours and is at date a daily service. The negotiations at present 
completed have resulted in the formation of two companies, one 
in France, under the title of the Compagnie Générale du Maroc, 
and the other in Spain, called the Compafiia General Espaiiola 
de Africa, whose object is to raise and apportion the necessary 
capital, in the proportions allotted to each country. 














| ADVERTISEMENT. | 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUFFALO, ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The Directors of the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway Company 
submit to the Stockholders the following report for the year ending June 








30, 1913: 
ROAD OPERATED. 
1913. 1912. INCREASE. 
MILEs. Mies. MItgs. 
pe en esas Ras eas OA SR roe eee 360.30 356.22 4.08 
ISCRMMERD Sia relia aSe Nike Moa ate wie ws Wik ora ice 87.29 87.28 .01 
TSA RRIRUR i. 0 cise cia) -a'n Gres We SNe he 128.87 126.32 2.59 
Total length of road operated......... 576.46 569.82 6.64 
SECU ARMING, Wiad session WER anal oeatow wee ee 194.89 192.42 2.47 
DUIS Oh insane che Siete o cae Vw wa eos els 333.59 319.86 13.73 
Total miles of all tracks, all steel rail..... 1,104.94 1,082.10 22.84 





The increase of road operated is due to the construction of 4.08 miles 
of mine lines, and an adjustment of 2.56 miles in leased lines and trackage 





























rights. 
Sidings were increased 13.73 miles. 
INCOME. 
INCREASE 
RaIL OPERATIONS: 1913. 1912. OR DECREASE, 
Operating revenues ........ $10,947,246.06 $9,542,367.78 $1,404,878.28 
Operating expenses ........ 7,665,891.28  6,464,228.57 1,201,662.71 
Net operating revenue..... $3,281,354.78 $3,078,139.21 $203,215.57 
OuTSIDE OPERATIONS: 
IE oo ase ova 419 aa bw SS $25,581.60 $21,803.74 $3,777.86 
BSI RUE «2's wien ie tors :-aeye lors) 506 8 6s 32,946.34 21,795.66 11,150.68 
GE TOVONUE 64 aGociscaaws Def. $7,364.74 $8.08 —$7,372.82 
Total net revenue....... $3,273,990.04 $3,078,147.29 $195,842.75 
TAXES ACCRUED 663s ees canes 216,000.00 204,000.00 12,000.V0 
Operating Income. 2.65: 60:00 $3.057,990.04 $2,874,147.29 $183,842.75 
Ortge INCOME. ...6600:0s005000 1,018,717.73 779,578.22 239,139.51 
Gross corporate income...... $4,076,707.77 $3,653,725.51 $422,982.26 
DEDUCTIONS FOR INTEREST AND 
BPRS ce Nw tcwuwaes owceteln 1,949,713.70 1,882,830.84 66,882.86 
Net corporate income..... $2,126,994.07 $1,770,894.67 $356,099.40 
APPROPRIATIONS: 
Pension Pund .x.0scescssees $1,497.51 $4,564.33 —$3,066.82 
Special appropriation ....... 448,795.68 375,000.00 $73,795.68 
TotaL APPROPRIATIONS ....... $450,293.19 $379,564.33 $70,728.86 
Surplus available for dividends $1,676,700.88 $1,391,330.34 $285,370.54 





Taxes amounted to $216,000, an increase of 5.88%, due to higher assess- 
ments on real estate and increased taxes imposed on gross receipts, capital 
stocks and loans. i 7 

A special appropriation of $448,795.68 was made from the Net Corporate 
Income. Of this amount $125,000 was paid into the Sinking Funds under 
Equipment Agreements Series A, B and C, of which $5,000 was applied 
to retire a like amount of Equipment Bonds Series A, and the balance 
became available for the purchase of new rolling stock; $114,000 was ap- 
propriated to retire a like amount of Equipment Bonds Series G; $204,000 
represents one-half of the principal of Equipment Bonds Series D, E and 
F paid during the year, the other half being refunded by 412% Consoli- 
dated Mortgage bonds held in the treasury of the Company; the remainder, 
$5,795.68, is the interest hitherto accrued on the sinking fund balances 
retained in the fund. 





DIVIDENDS. 
Dividends in cash were paid on: 
1913. 1912. Increase 
Preferred stock... $6,000,000 6% $360,000 6% $360,000 
Common stock... 10,500,000 6% 630,000 5% 525,000 $105,000 
MED iin ate lace stare $16,500,000 $990,000 $885,000 $105,000 








Since the close of the fiscal year, your Board of Directors has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of three per cent. on the preferred stock and 
three per cent. on the common stock, both payable August 15, 1913. 


CAPITAL STOCK. 


There has been no change during the year in this account. The total 
outstanding Capital Stock of the Company amounts to $16,500,000, and con- 
sists of $6,000,000 preferred stock and of $10,500,000 common stock. 


FUNDED DEBT. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Consolidated Mortgage of 1907, 
1,123,000 414% bonds were issued and sold, and the proceeds applied 

payment of Additions and Betterments. The Trustee also delivered 
o the Company $204,000 Consolidated Mortgage 414% bonds, representing 
50% of Equipment Bonds Series 1), E and F retired during the year. 
These bonds, added to those in the Treasury of the Company, make a total 
of $1,318,000 held in reserve. 

Under the terms of the Sinking Funds for the redemption of Equipment 
Bonds, $527,000 bonds were retired, as follows: $5,000 Series A; $114,000 
Series D; $116,000 Series E; $178,000 Series F; and $114,000 Series G. 

Equipment bonds Series G, authorized in 1910, were issued to the 
amount of $159,000. : 

The net result is an increase of $755,000 in the bonded debt of the 
Company outstanding on June 30, 1913. 

CONSTRUCTION. 


The policy of making liberal appropriations for improvements has been 
co tinued, the expenditures on that account for the year amounting to 
$*° 6,020.88, as follows: 
I 


1st tH 


SO eet ett Su Wii, aiahainiy Se dwesiv ayes $91,578.86 
New tahatrons OW area ns oii ae eicies Uomasiinceata stoning ae as 13,873.61 
sid and office building, East Salamanca, N. Y........ 48,265.61 
** URTRINGRREL Ss WE CSc outers camian cals alee Saiee ee ae 37,481.98 
i NSHOCI Mm IIIS, TERE = 5.51401) cles iarere'e sieeaorersiee o's. sisters 17,398.13 
- MOE Re are esis pose ds cas oes hie Siataieieinaie saree elena 10,009.81 
StH LTOM RAIN ISERIES, foc 655.0 615) s1 56 59S. oies © co Srecaisidig. ae.w aie wale gece 18,334.14 
R:-ervoir and pipe lire, Creekside, Pa..........eeeeeeeceeees 29,008.34 
eke SS AE Ore Ra tee ere pee ee rer 13,986.44 


InGiana “tunnel WnpPOve Mente <<... 6k ceiccacck i vce cince ie imo 29,423.86 
Second track, Rochester, N. Y., to Scottsville, N.Y... 222222! 115,897.51 
Increased weight of rail, frogs and fastenings................ 87,293.05 
MMO RON REMI Kay cto Odi erg ah ara) flues crs) ste atavare- cremate eels OS ewieenots 11,558.83 
EMABCOVINE DVIGGES BING CUIVERIS <5 «66.65.50 cs ceccesccececeecav aac 138,821.61 
Telephone tram despatching lines, ..........cecsccesevcececéocec 37,447.88 
SIGMIES BUG YATE CXLORSIONS Soe 0. 55 5c sc bss kécceceascedecs 117,147.13 
SCM ENP EATON 2 ale a ard. 6 50:04 vie Cale & Seiden dc manca ea ead oe eee 100,543.25 
MENT BR NET INI IEIEED Sai 00%. 6 0.6 cand acaceniea a ecrdelade aed wecweder 7,783.39 
CE Oe re er er ae ane 32,919.59 
Tearing Run, Coy and Wallace imine lines................... 35,779.99 
INGW TOSEWEY  TRECNINGED 6c c/o cscs scccc ence amine dodo cucaneseers 12,578.27 
PRUE OPERAS VDLOCME EGNICEE 6 oc'as4.0 6. 0:19: 0:6:9: 0: wie subi eielé'e 6:4 ole siediwae ers 136,733.65 
PROMI 10 SRO, EMP is Pa oso .ock cies vscwcewsacceceaeiae 26,657.02 
New shop machinery, Da BOs, Baie... 66c ccces cise cuwsvcce’s 25,794.26 
CRIME Sa Oe a gharars ga Iciate oo w Tain 5 <i erw weed wowed ee 34,704.67 

SU MMRU Me afecrerancrsnanre wiate: gradi cucre eeain we ce Eee ea one: $1,231,020.88 
Crepit—Property transferred to Water Companies, (see page 

NOE - GE CIM ODOT OW ire c odaisck dies bacco piecieouekewcRiecte 415,000.00 

WRGIRGM ea arelar erase care sow aahaia: oar aral Maw ee ofa sure ieee eens $816,020.88 


The following work, referred to in last year’s report, was completed: 
Brick station at Salamanca, N. Y. 
Reservoir and pipe lines at Ketner, Pa., and Falls Creek, Pa. 
Lining Indiana tunnel. 
Jacksonville and Lucerne mine lines. 
Telephone train dispatching line on Rochester and Buffalo Divisions 
and the Indiana Branch. 
Automatic block signals for fifty-three miles on Rochester Division. 
New brick stations were constructed at Warsaw, N. Y., Brockwayville, 
Pa., and Stanley, Pa. 
A brick station and Divisional Office Building was built at East Sala- 
manca, N. Y. 
Among the important work, now in progress, may be mentioned: 
Replacing various timber bridges, trestles and culverts in permanent 
form. 
Guthrie mine line. 
Tearing Run, Coy and Wallace mine lines. 
Telephone train dispatching line between 
and Butler, Pa., a distance of 180 miles. 
Automatic block signals for 76 miles, from Gainesville, N. Y., to 
East Salamanca, N. Y., and Falls Creek, Pa., to Punxsutawney, Pa. 
New yard near Rochester, N. Y. 
~— roundhouse and extension of boiler and tank shops at Du Bois, 
Ie 


East Salamanca, N. Y., 


a. 
Second track, Rochester, N. Y., to Scottsville, N. Y., a distance of 
11.97 miles, 
In addition to the above, many passing sidings, yard and industrial tracks 
have been provided to meet the demands of increased business. 


EQUIPMENT. 
Expenditures were made for new rolling stock as follows: 
Oe pmBsetInee ISCOMETINE <6 os..5) <:0;0ce aind ceeenneeealenecca cae $23,066.92 
INSIO SVCIDNE IOCOMOEIV ED a: 6. 6. 6 55.4 :6.6)6: 05:0: sieternes disiere erties ated ge ei8 207,555.79 
Three steel combination mail and baggage cars............... 31,069.84 
Five steel combination baggage and express cars............. 46,532.20 
OR SURG COMGNOS: fo cniciiieicre salts s d.e'c'sis wns dreis « ociaisiarnene ye : 55,975.46 
Five steel passenger and smoking coaches................00.- 70,599.43 


One hundred steel underframe flat cars..............0.0ec0ee 
One “thousand Steel cogh CAtsiec <2 2c. cbc cscs cack acecews este 
One locomotive crane hoist 


76,805.15 
765,597.12 
8,368.84 


Four caboose cars, built at Company’s shops................. 2,821.06 
Four work equipment cars, built at Company’s shops.......... 11,110.48 
Steel underframes applied on seven hundred and sixty-four 

(ECO eRe Pern vr rere tr eee 40,217.56 
Steel side stakes applied on six hundred and twenty-five gon- 

GER CEEI ED cole c Re atic aac cane ewemeioa aes aeudeueeusas 15,384.03 
Sundry other betterments, including re-classification or transfer 

of twelve freight train cars and fifty-five work equip- 

I ag inl er hah bed 4 oad Oe OER SO EE ES 69,788.27 


$1,424,892.15 

In addition to the above, twelve freight locomotives, three 

passenger locomotives, twenty-seven steel passenger train 

cars, and one locomotive crane hoist, were purchased, but 

owing to late delivery will be accounted for in next year’s 

report. 
There was credited for equipment sold, transferred or de- 

stroyed, the following values, charged in part to Operating 

Expenses, and the balance, representing the depreciation 


since June 30, 1907, charged to Reserve for Accrued 
Depreciation: 
SORE AMICI Soro n kee ames Ke Ca eed ee wiadlele $44,193.44 
TWO PaseOMGee CVO C80Sic 6 5c cip icc sacs ascneatceas 2,291.26 
Five hundred and sixteen freight train cars....... 205,218.46 
Twenty-eight work equipment cars................ 21,019.82 
oe 272,722.98 
Wraicttiee a M@t INCTERGE OE. oii. se since ccciclccenee Gees @erscs $1,152,169.17 


The total tractive power of engines aggregates 9,932,893 pounds, an in- 
crease of 310,733 pounds over last year. The average tractive power of 
each engine increased 837 pounds, being 34,017 pounds-as against 33,180 
pounds last year. 

The total carrying capacity of cars in freight service now amounts to 
708,813 tons, an increase of 40,069 tons over last year. The average 
carrying capacity or efficiency of each freight car increased 1.03 tons, 
being 41.26 tons as against 40.23 tons last year. 

The reserve for accrued depreciation of equipment owned on June 30, 
1913, amounted to $1,644,437.85. 

The accrued depreciation on leased equipment, row aggregating $173,- 
424.57, in accordance with the requirements of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission accounting, has been credited to a suspense account, for ad- 
justment at the time the equipment is surrendered. 

PASSENGER REVENUES. 

The gross passenger revenue, the largest in the history of the Com- 
pany, amounted to $1,127,612.12, a gain of 6.55 per cent., or $69,351.70. 

The average rate received per passenger per mile decreased .005 cents, 
being 2.066 cents as compared with 2.071 cents a year ago. 

The average distance each passenger was carried increased .67 miles, 
being 26.98 miles, against 26.31 miles last year. 











356 9 re 


Pees etree i S015. iiss sds cea v asses basonse 


Passengers carried in 


2,023,020 

1,942,226 
An increase of 4.16 per cent., or 

Passengers carried one mile in 1913................ 54,573,203 

Vassengers carried one mile in 51,101,188 


80,794 


An increase of 6.79 per cent., or 
FREIGHT REVENUES. 

The average rate received per ton per mile decreased .19 mills, being 
4.61 mills as compared with 4.80 mills last year. 

The average distance each ton was hauled increased 4.04 miles being 
163.35 miles, against 159.31 miles a year ago. 

‘the revenue tonnage .moved was also the largest in the history of the 
Company, all of the general commodities showing increases, as follows: 


1913. 1912. INCREASE. 
7,980,204 7,188,280 

593,447 538,452 

781,201 263,574 

310,374 231,857 
2,825,382 2,475,986 


3,472,015 


PS ORL. UC sncahnka es os Soe pee x 
( oke 

lron 

vig and bloom 

Other freight 





"12,490,608 10,698,149 

1,792,459 
| EE er 2,040,358,520 
1'704,307,001 


336,051,519 


An increase 


‘tons moved one mile in 
Tons moved one mile in 
An increase of 19.72 per cent., or 
The result for the vear is a gain of 15.13 per cent., or $1,237,150.20 in 
gross freight revenue. 
EXPENSES. 

Operating Expenses increased $1,201,662.71 or 18.59 per cent., due 
principally to the larger volume of traffic, necessitating proportionate out- 
lays in all departments. 

The expenses were further increased by the advances made in wages 
of employees, the higher cost of materials, and, in addition to the ordinary 
Maintenance charges, by expenditures for the improvement of track and 
rolling stock required by higher standards of efficiency. 

The operating ratio increased 2.29 per cent., being 70.03 per cent., against 
67.74 per cent. last year. 

The percentage of each group of operating expenses to gross earnings 
for the past five years, is as follows: 

1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 
Maintenance of way 14.23 12.52 12.57 13.65 10.72 
Maintenance of equipment 19.74 18.94 19.35 20.78 21.45 
Traffic 1.30 1.26 1.44 1.35 1.41 
Transportation 32.71 32.88 32.11 28.55 29.22 
General -05 2.14 1.81 1.74 2.25 


67.74 66.07 


1909. 


67.28 65.05 
The average cost per ton per mile is 3.00 mills, being .01 mill less than 
last year. ; 2 

The average number of revenue tons carried one mile per revenue freight 
train mile, excluding the mileage of helping engines, increased 62.63 tons, 
being 710.04 tons, against 647.41 tons a year ago. : . 

The average number of revenue tons carried one mile per revenue freight 
engine mile, including the mileage of helping engines, increased 23 tons, 
being 462, against 439 a year ago. 

The averages for the past ten years are as follows: 


YEAR. Train Loap. ENGINE Loap. 
439 57 


The average number of revenue passengers carried one mile per revenue 
passenger train mile is 39, being 1 more than last year. : 
The non-reverue traffic, not included in any of the other figures of this 
report, is as follows: 
1913. 


331,305 
12,820,161 
1,117,413 
99,797,191 


Number of passengers c 
Number of passergers carried one mile 
Number of tons 

Number of tons carried one mile 


LEASED LINES. 


lines for additions and betterment ex- 


88,403,527 


Advances were made to leased 
penditures, as follows: 
ALLEGHENY & WESTERN Raitway. 

$11,544.43 

Grade revisions and changes of line 45,461.98 
Track fastenings and other material 9,978.03 
Sidings and spur tracks. ............-sccsesecsees 44,152.68 
3ranch, Craigsville, Pa 32,137.70 


I | 
Terminal yards Hered 


Improvements at Allegheny station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 3,835.69 
$151,725.78 
Excepting the branch at Craigsville, Pa, still under way, all of the work 
mentioned above is completed. 
CLEARFIELD & MAHONING RAILWay. 
$4,378.75 
Increased weight of rails............2seeseeeeees 1,423.09 
Track fastenings and other material 
Sidings and spur tracks ’ 
Instai.ation of telephone train despatching system 
Water and fuel stations...........+.0++2eeeeeeeee 
Improvements at Clearfield station, Pa............ 


$35,221.39 
Abandoned sidings and spur tracks: 
Rockton mine line 
Other sidings 


Less $15,874.10 
1,118.35 
16,992.45 


$18,228.94 


All of the above work is completed. 
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FIRE INSURANCE FUND. 

The assets of this fund were increased $22,796.03 during the year, and 
now amount to $259,544.15 in interest-bearing securities and cash. 

PENSION FUND. ; 

The assets in this fund, created July 1, 1903, were increased $13,633.08 
during the year, and now amount to $190,952.78 in interest-bearing secur- 
ities and cash. _ 3 
_ There were fifty-eight pensioners upon the roll on June 30, 1913, a net 
increase of seven during the year. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The Ontario Car Ferry Company, Limited, paid a dividend of 5% for 
the year ending December 31, 1912. The sum of $12,485 received on the 
$249,700 of this Company’s stock was credited to Other Income account. 

Loans amounting to $75,150 were made to the realty company organized 
to acquire and hold real estate, referred to in former reports, making a 
total of $373,000 advanced to date. 

In order to maintain water rights in Pennsylvania and protect the sup- 
ply of good water, independent companies were created and capitalized as 
follows: 

Stock. 

$92,000 
85,000 
55,000 


6% Bonds. 
$50,000 
170,000 

65,000 

60,000 10,000 


vi ’ $292,000 $295,000 

The entire amount of these securities was issued to your company to 
reimburse it for the reservoirs and other property transferred. 

Mr. Lewis Iselin was, on November 18, 1912, elected a Director to fill 
the vacancy in the Board caused by the resignation of Mr. Harry Yates. 

The acknowledgments of the Board are renewed to the officers and em- 
ployees for their faithful and efficient services. 

Statements and statistics of the operation of your road for the year 
are submitted herewith. 


Ketner Water Co 
Kyle Water Co 
Cloe Water Co 





By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM T. NOONAN, 


Rocuester, N. President. 


Y., July 30th, 1913. 





COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT. 
OPERATING REVENUES. INCREASE 
1913. OR DECREASE. 


$567,790.95 
— 42,404.11 
711,763.36 


Ratt OPpEerATIONS— 
FrREIGHT— 
Coal 
Coke 


1912. 


$5,849,292.16 
529,047.49 
3,033,539.00 
$9,411,878.65 
1,127,612.12 





$1,237,150.20 

PASSENGER 69,351.70 

OTHER TRANSPORTATION-— 
Excess baggage 
Mails 50,368.92 
Express 92,013.93 
Milk 15,439.63 
Switching 120,260.15 
Sundry sources 4,757.27 


$293,691.12 


10,851.22 10,386.00 
50,247.21 
82,558.39 
15,007.56 

104,256.38 

3,290.44 


$265,745.98 
3,863.71 
5,565.00 
29,043.85 
5,160.37 
$43,632.93 


$9,542,367.78 


465.22 


1,466.83 





$27,945.14 
OTHER OPERATIONS— 
Station and train privileges 
Car service 
Ganson St. Docks 
Sundry sources 


3,857.04 
21,688.00 
78,466.50 
10,052.63 


$114,064.17 


—6.67 
16,123.00 
49,422.65 

4,892.26 





$70,431.24 
$1,404,878.28 


Total 





Tora OPERATING REVENUES $10,947,246.06 





OPERATING EXPENSES. 
$1,557,963.28 
2,161,210.43 
141,659.31 
3,580,617.38 
224,440.88 


Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of Equipment 
Traffic expenses 
Transportation expenses... 
General expenses 


$1,195,262.96 
1,807,076.51 
120,108.16 
3,137,299.76 
204,481.18 


$7,665,891.28 $6,464,228.57 
$3,281,354.78 $3,078,139.21 


$362,700. 





ToraL OPERATING EXPENSES $1,201,662.71 


$203,215.57 





Net OPERATING REVENUE... 





OvuTSIDE OPERATIONS— 
Net revenue Sheen anes $8.08 

Net deficit $7,364.74 Soe tpnae 
$3,273,990.04 $3,078,147.29 
216,000.00 


—$7,372.82 





Tota Net REVENUE 


: $195,842.75 
Taxes ACCRUED 


204,000.00 12;000.00 
$183,842.75 
$239,139.51 
$422,982.2 








$779,578.22 


Gross CorporaTE INCOME... $4,076,707.77 $3,653,725.51 
DEDUCTIONS FROM Gross CoRPORATE INCOME. 
$320,303.93 $301,016.51 





Rents—Total 
INTEREST ACCRUED 


$19,287.42 

on FuNpED 

$1,255,909.77 $1,207,895.14 $48,014.63 
cenere xem 419. 


Interest on Loans......... 19 —419.19 





TotaL DEDUCTIONS $1,949,713.70 $1,882,830.84 $66,882.86 


$2,126,994.07 $1,770,894.67 





Net CorporaTE INCOME.... $356,099.40 





Disposition OF Net Corporate INCOME. 
APPROPRIATIONS— 
Pension Fund $1,497.51 
New Equipment 125,795.68 
Retirement of bonds...... 323,000.00 
DivIpDENDS DECLARED— 
PREFERRED STOCK— 
(No. 38) 3% on $6,000,000. 
(No. 39) 3% on $6,000,000. 
Common StocK— 
(No. 25) 3% on $10,500,000 
(No. 26) 3% on $10,500,000 


$4,564.33 
125,000.00 
250,000.00 


— $3,066.82 
795.68 
73,000.00 


180,000.00 
180,000.00 


315,000.00 262,500.00 
315,000.00 262,500.00 


$1,440,293.19 $1,264,564.33 
$506,330.34 


180,000.00 
180,000.00 


52,500.06 
52,500.' 


$175,728.: 
$180,370.5 





Total Charges 





3ALANCE TO PROFIT AND Loss... $686,700.88 





